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T IS seldom that fate and oppor- 
tunity knock on the same door at 
the same time, but it happened, and the 
result was a three months’ world tour 
for the editor, as reported in the last 
issue. The lateness of this November (!) 
issue is due to unavoidable delays all 
along the line. Some readers may 
chuckle at any suggestion of possible 
delay in the periodical appearance of 
LirurcicaL Arts, but a degree of elas- 
ticity had been, we fear, one of the char- 
- acteristics of this magazine. It is possible 
that a few of our mellowed friends have 
experienced a sense of relief at subscrib- 
ing to one publication which has, with- 
out too much trouble, escaped the dull- 
ness of clockwork efficiency. We realize 
that this elasticity may well be exasper- 
ating to librarians who must keep their 
records in apple pie order, but we hope 
that even they will welcome apr occa- 
sional loophole in their otherwise or- 
dered life. 

At any rate, the editor is back on the 
job, filled with a variety of so far un- 
digested material which will eventually 
find its way into these pages, after ma- 
- ture editorial pruning. Among the many 

pleasant aspects of this journey in many 
‘parts of the world was the fact that 
everywhere, with one exception, a friend 
of the Society was on hand to help and 
guide your editor in his search for facts 
and on-the-spot evidences of the evolu- 
tion of religious art. Some of these 
friends were of long standing, others had 
at least heard of the Society’s activities. 
All were anxious to make life pleasant 
and instructive for the roaming reporter. 

On such trips even the most carefully 

planned itinerary becomes unhinged, 
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but every delay resulted in new experi- 
ences and an abundance of unsuspected 
material. It is this abundance of mate- 
rial which now creates an added edi- 
torial problem — the problem of finding 
the necessary space for a full and ade- 
quate presentation which will give the 
reader a world wide appreciation of 
religious artistic activity in many lands. 
Arrangements have been made in many 
places for textual material to supple- 
ment and give added meaning to the il- 
lustrations. It will be difficult to con- 
dense all this valuable documentation 
in the next year’s normal issues of the 
magazine. Because of the great variety 
of material now available, these next 
four or five issues could easily be double 
ones. It is at this point that the financial 
hydra rears its ugly head. However, 
similar embarrassing problems have 
been solved in the past and a solution to 
this one can be hoped for this time as 
well. 


‘LHE needless controversy concerning 
“modern” art still goes on. Official 
texts are often disregarded and the agi- 
tation hinges on commentaries which 
have, as their basis, the personal preju- 
dices or fancy of the commentator. It 
really becomes largely a matter of se- 
mantics. The words modern, tradition, 
distortions, for example, have different 
meanings for different persons. To one, 
modern will mean all that is unfamiliar 
or whatever deviates from long accepted 
norms; to another, modern will mean the 
normal evolution of man’s activity, in 
time. To one, tradition will mean a static 
frame of mind which hesitates to go be- 
yond a nostalgic feeling for past achieve- 
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ments; to another, tradition will mean a 
dynamic force, a growing force which, 
while taking into account the great 
achievements .of the past, believes it an 
inescapable duty to continue this tradi- 
tion in the only way possible to us, the 
present way. To one, distortion will mean 
any deviation from anatomical perfec- 
tion executed in a safe and academic 
manner; to another, distortion will be un- 
derstood as permissible changes of pro- 
portion for aesthetic or visual reasons 
or for the sake of integration into an 
architectural composition. 

We suggest that many of us are 
tempted to read into the Church’s pro- 
nouncements in matters of art thoughts 
which are not to be found there. As 
remarked by Mr Patrick Reyntiens, in 
the August 15 issue of the Catholic 
Herald, of London, ‘. . . the réle of the 
Church in art patronage in a period of 
healthy culture is far less romantic and 
more matter of fact than was imagined 
by Pugin, the gothic revivalists and their 
present-day followers. Quite simply, the 
Church is occupied with iconographic 
accuracy and the prevention of immod- 
erate distortion. Questions of aesthetics 
are beyond churchmen as such, and it is 
neither a necessity nor their function as 
churchmen to have good taste; they 
have enough to do in their proper 
sphere. The history of the Church’s taste 
in the centuries of Christian culture is 
quite simple. It never existed. The artist 
had taste, and, as a rule there were not 
bad artists . . .”’ The remedy to-day is 
also quite simple. We need only return 
to the régime of the artist and forego the 
luxury of entrusting important work to 
the tender mercies of the merchants. 
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This needless controversy would take 
its proper perspective if we based any 
discussion on clear definitions. The ofh- 
cial texts are couched in sufficiently gen- 
eral terms (and we should not ask for 
more) to allow us to work in peace and 
produce an art in tune with our times. 
Why complicate matters by tilting at 
the windmills of unreasoned prejudice? 


N THE evening of April the 
twenty-fifth a regional meeting 
of the Liturgical Arts Society was held 
in the extensive galleries of the Werner 
Book Store in Downtown Chicago. 
Never before in the history of the society 
had such a thing been done, and so we 
mark a turning point. A step has been 
taken, I believe, that will have a great 
and stimulating effect upon the whole 
future of Liturgical Arts. If it is followed 
through as planned, we may expect an 
ever deeper and widening interest in the 
work of the society, its hopes and its 
aims. Therein lies, I think, the true 
significance of what we attempted in 
Chicago. 

The annual meetings of the Liturgical 
Arts Society had, for many good rea- 
sons, always been held in New York 
City. The many members who live 
scattered far and wide across the nation 
rarely or never were able to attend. 
There was no opportunity for them to 
meet and discuss; no contact with one 
another in their mutual interest; no 
occasion for them to become personally 
acquainted with the officers of the so- 
ciety and the distinguished editor of its 
magazine. Now at last this is changed, 
and justly I call it a turning point. 

The meeting was a successful one. 
Were this not so, we would not have 
had a turning point, but only an un- 
fortunate experiment. Instead, other 
such meetings are being planned in 
various sections of the country, and 
from this the society surely will much 
benefit. It was Mr Lavanoux himself 
who saw its possibilities and first sug- 
gested the idea to me when I was in 
Europe. As a director of the society at 
that time, it fell to my lot to plan and 
organize the Chicago meeting. Little 
could be done until my return from 


And we might clarify another point. 
A subscriber writes that the bishop of 
his diocese is excited about a statue 
recently placed in the vestibule of a 
rural church. His Excellency wants the 
statue removed. What to do? Simple — 
the statue is removed. Papal directives 
vest all authority in such matters in the 
Ordinary of the diocese. All we can do 
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abroad, and then much time elapsed 
before the idea could be crystallized. 
Fortunately I had the help of our secre- 
tary and the many active members of 
Liturgical Arts in the Midwest or all 
might indeed have been lost. 

The meeting was organized around a 
panel of speakers distinguished each in 
his own art. The theme chosen was 
“The Immediate — what can be done 
here and now to better the religious art 
in the home and in the Church?” Each 
speaker was given about twenty min- 
utes, and after all had finished, time 
was provided for questions and discus- 
sions from the floor. Mr Melville Stein- 
fels spoke for painting; Robert Albert 
for architecture; Dr John Becker for 
music; and Sister Thomasita for sculp- 
ture. Mr Maurice Lavanoux repre- 
sented the society. I shall try in a few 
brief words to summarize the most 
important points brought out by each 
panelist. 

Our first speaker, Mr Steinfels, em- 
phasized the importance of education 
in the arts. Good art, as he explained, 
can even at the present only be obtained 
by commissioning competent artists to 
create new work. That this obvious 
method is not followed is due to many 
factors. Few of the best artists are in- 
terested in work for the Church. Most 
lack the necessary background and 
understanding for religious art. Many 
of the clergy and laity as well seem to 
prefer the mediocre to which they are 
long accustomed. Pastors fear to disap- 
point or to disturb the faithful. They 
hesitate to try the untried. Cost is a 
factor, for original art cannot compete 
in this matter with cheap plaster re- 
productions or the vulgar stencils that 
bespatter so many churches. And _ be- 
yond these things, many who sincerely 


is respectfully hold another opinion, if 
we like, as to the quality of the work of 


art involved and hope for a more favor- 


able artistic climate. Or His Excellency 
may be induced to change his mind. | 


Or the statue may find a welcome else- 
where. 


Relax, my friend — only time will | 


tell! 


Chicago Regional Meeting 


desire good work do not know from 


where they may obtain it. Were these | 


people able to accomplish their aims, 
their influence and example would help 
to create a broader market and an 
expanding vision. In this way one well 
planned and executed parish unit 
would beget another. “Seeing is be- 
lieving,”’ and mere argumentation will 
rarely convince or overcome the almost 
pathological fear of the new and the 
different. If few artists to-day are in- 
terested in church work, it is because 
the Church has shown too little interest 
in them over the past two centuries. An 
artist must be assured of a living before 
he prudently can devote his talents to 
religious art. Young artists must be 
trained in the needs and demands of 
the Church and her Liturgy. Such train- 
ing will not even be initiated if there is 
not hope of an economic future in it. 
Mr Steinfels looks for some outlet, some 
store or service, through which the 
artist may contact potential buyers or 
builders. For until the artist can get his 
work before the public, there will be no 
demand. And until there is some -de- 
mand, there will be a dearth of religious 
art. Only education, the development 
of good taste, and clear thinking will 
resolve this apparent “‘vicious circle.” 
Sister Thomasita, agreeing with the 
liturgy of the Mass for the dedication of 
a church, echoed “‘terribilis est locus 
iste’ — “terrible is this place! She 
lamented the present taste in ecclesiasti- 
cal building and accouterments, but 
saw indications of a brighter future. 
She made the important observation, so 
difficult of solution, that a fine church 
can be built only to be despoiled by a 
new pastor without taste or compre- 
hension. So often the most pedestrian 
realism is taken as a norm of artistic 
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excellence even though such is neither 
demanded nor expected from such 
other arts as literature, music, or poe- 
try. But the hope remains that the 
younger generations of to-day, who 
have an unprecedented opportunity to 
see and to evaluate, will bring about 
the long-awaited renaissance of a great 
religious art. 

Mr Robert Albert, while in con- 
cordance with Mr Steinfels, called for 
greater effort from the artists and archi- 
tects themselves. They must be more 
aggressive, must take a more active part 
in the initiation and progression of an 
entire project to its successful conclu- 
sion. In Catholic building, greater unity 
and codrdination in design and con- 
struction is essential. There must be 
more codperation and mutual under- 
standing between the architect who 
builds and the artist who decorates. Mr 
Albert emphasized the need of a com- 
mission of experts in a diocese who can 
aid and advise the pastor while avoiding 
a kind of artistic dictatorship or a rigid 
and formal idealism — an admittedly 
difficult task. 

Our final panelist was Dr John J. 
Becker. Speaking for the musician and 
the composer, he emphasized the fact 
that, difficult as it is for the painter, the 
sculptor, and the architect, they are 
far in advance of the composer of con- 
- temporary religious music in obtaining 
some degree of recognition. There has 


been little good religious music because 
it has been ensnared by that disastrous 
theory of the romantics that all art is 
feeling. We are plunged to-day in a 
welter of emotionalism which manifests 
itself in such horrors as ‘“Good-night, 
Sweet Jesus.”’ The composer, unlike the 
other artists, is faced first with very rare 
performance, and then, as it happens, 
with very poor interpretation. His work 
is unable, by its nature, to stand by 
itself. It is a transitory art in the sense 
that its actual manifestation does not 
endure. This leaves him at the mercy 
of even the least skilled local choir or 
organist. 

The opportunities are unlimited, if 
good music were to be given a chance. 
The directions of the Church are in 
essence those of good taste and common 
sense — there is plenty of room for 
freedom in composition and expression. 
We must break finally with the senti- 
mental romanticism of the last century. 
Baroque theatricalism is out of place in 
the solemn liturgy of the Church. 
Parishes must be willing to guarantee 
a living wage to good directors and 
skilled organists who are entitled to the 
codperation of the priests and the pas- 
tors. In this way excellent music could 
be provided in harmony with the dig- 
nity of Christian worship. 

In conjunction with the meeting, 
there was held for three weeks an ex- 
hibit of contemporary religious art. 


‘This was begun with great trepidation 


and only a dim awareness of the sources 
on which we could draw. It was felt 
that for financial and other practical 
reasons, it would be best to limit the 
exhibit to art from the Midwest. The 
response from the artists was quite 
surprising. It revealed a much wider 
interest in religious art than was at all 
expected. Over one hundred objects 
were accepted by the jury, and for an 
initial effort, the quality was remark- 
ably high. All media could be entered, 
and the exhibition ranged from chalices 
and religious jewelry to statuary and 
stained glass. There were four architec- 
tural models and numerous plans, 
sacred vestments paintings, and ceram- 
ics. Textiles were shown, and even a 
non-objective canvas to represent mu- 
sic. We were assured by the Werners 
that the show was the most successful 
the gallery had every had. It was beauti- 
fully set up and attendance was excel- 
lent. It received very good notices from 
the critics in the Chicago press, and the 
hope was expressed that the exhibition 
be made annual. This, then, was a 
beginning of a new venture. What we 
in Chicago have accomplished by it, 
others can do. It is to be hoped that the 
various sections of the country can 
arrange similar meetings and exhibits 
which will go far to promote the Litur- 
gical Arts Society and the aims for 
which it stands. 


Basilica of Nossa Senhora Apparecida in San Pane 


N A “Letter from a Master of Cere- 

monies to the Master Builder of a 
_-Cathedral,” written in 1934 for Li- 
TURGICAL ARTs, I stressed the need of 
building functional cathedrals, in which 
the solemn rites of the liturgy could 
find ground and space to expand their 
life with all the beauty of their secular 
pageantry. Indeed, if the Church is to 
fulfill her duty of converting the world 
to God, be it in distant mission fields 
or in the crowded slums of great cities, 
she must, wherever and whenever possi- 
ble, show herself in all the splendor 
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which the adoration of God Almighty 
inspires her children to give her. 
Brazil, like so many other countries, 
has a great devotion to the Mother of 
God. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, many shrines to the Virgin, 
under different titles, but specially 
under that of da Conceicao, rose all over 
the country. One of these, with the 
name of Apparecida (Apparition) in the 
State of San Paulo is now a national 
shrine. There a very small (twelve inch) 
wooden statue, found in a river by 
some fishermen, and taken by them toa 
nearby village, is venerated. Fourteen 
Redemptorist priests, working all 
through the day, and frequently through 


the night, find it difficult to administer 
the sacraments to the thousands of peo- 
ple, rich and poor, who flock to the 
shrine in an uninterrupted pilgrimage 
of faith and confidence in God and His 
blessed Mother. 

Recently, Cardinal Motta, of San 
Paulo, decided to build a large new 
basilica at Apparecida. The original 
idea, seconded by many, was that a 
public competition be held. This was 
finally put aside, and the Cardinal 
himself chose one of the best architects 
in San Paulo, Benedicto Calixto, and 
entrusted him with drawing up a 
project, while the writer of this article 
was asked to act as liturgical adviser 
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from early drafts to final building and 
decoration. 

One of the first questions put by 
many was “What style will be chosen? 
Gothic, romanesque, byzantine, or 
modern?” And the answer was “none 
of them.” We want a functional church, 
with walls and ceiling. Whatever one 
may have to say about classical or 
modern styles, walls and ceilings are 
walls and ceilings in our day, just as 
they were when Santa Sophia was built. 
The outcome of the architect’s studies, 
in accordance with what is needed, 
will be, if you like, the style of the future 
church. As modern ways of building 
will have to be used, it was in principle 
resolved that a concrete frame would 
be built and covered with stone, or 
some other suitable material. 

Next we discussed what was neces- 
sary. The belfry would be apart from 
the church, or separated from it as 
much as possible, so that the vibrations 
of big bells should not interfere with the 
offices being held. The church itself 
should have only one altar: side altars 
would be in the form of chapels, one 
for each sacrament. Devotional altars, 
or, if you prefer, utility altars, not 
interfering with the general scheme, 
would be allowed round the altar of the 
Virgin, so that priests, who go to the 
shrine to say Mass at Mary’s altar 
could satisfy their devotion. The high 
altar will only be used for general pil- 
grimages and solemn functions. Free 
space inside the church will make indoor 
processions easy, but it will also be 
possible to circulate all around the 
church from the outside, so that pil- 
grims may go round the basilica singing 
hymns and praying before they enter 
through the main door. But the essen- 
tial part of the church will be its altar 
and circular sanctuary, right in the 
centre of the Greek cruciform naves, 
with a large cupola spanning its lines 
high above the altar, which will be 
visible from both the front and the side 
aisles. Loud-speakers will make it possi- 
ble for people to hear and answer the 
solemn functions of the ritual, and not 
merely to watch them, thus participat- 
ing closely in the sacred rites. The space 
under the sanctuary will be quite suffi- 
cient for an ample vestry. 

At the end, or back part, of the nave, 
the altar of the blessed sacrament will be 
placed. A very large communion table, 
all around the nave, encircling the altar, 
will make it possible for three hundred 
people to kneel and receive communion 
at the same time, with six or more 


priests distributing the holy sacrament. 

The baptistry will be on the right 
hand side of the central nave (left, as 
you enter), with the matrimonial chapel 
facing it. People go to Apparecida from 
all parts of Brazil to receive the nuptial 
blessing, even if they were married 
elsewhere. The upper side of the nave 
will be flanked by two more chapels: 
the penitential chapel to the right, with 
twenty confessionals (besides twenty 
more in the crypt) and on the opposite 
side the chapel of confirmation, which 
our forefathers called the Consigna- 
torium, where newly baptized Christians 
received the Fidei consignatio. We shall 
thus have five sacraments in five dif- 
ferent chapels, with the main altar in 
the centre. 

The following dimensions will suffice 
to give an idea of the size of the basilica: 
Total area, covered, with external am- 
bulatory: 251,881 square feet. Naves: 
width 172 feet; length 131 feet; height 
131 feet. Total length: 1,115 feet. 

Simplicity was from the very begin- 
ning considered most important, and 
the architect has been working all along 
to make the beauty of the building a 
simple consequence of its lines and 
proportions, two essential elements of 
any successful style. 

A church is made first to be used in- 
side and secondly to be seen from the 
outside. The outside should help to 
translate or reflect the inside, and this I 
think was successfully obtained at Ap- 
parecida: from the outside you know 
what you will find inside. 

The windows will be the only ex- 
ternal decoration, and they will help 
to break the monotony of the church’s 
austere lines. The interior decoration, a 
difficult problem to resolve, is now 
being studied in its more general as- 
pects. The dome is to be gilded on the 
outside, and is to have simple gold 
mosaic on the inside. Simple gold 
mosaic is the finest decoration you can 
have on the inside of a dome, and I 
understand it is to be used in West- 
minster Cathedral. 

A large piazza on a lower level is 
planned for open air services; a perma- 
nent altar will be part of the scheme. 

And now what shall I say? That both 
the architect and his liturgical adviser 
will be grateful for any constructive 
criticism which may help to improve 
the building. To build a big church is a 
difficult problem, and to build a very 
big church is an even more difficult one. 
I think the architect went at his work 
in the proper way, and that a functional 


cathedral will be built. There should be 
harmony in the massive block of con- 
crete walls and ceilings, and on the 
inside there will be plenty of room for 
artists of our own time to create and 
transform the interior into a living 
church, with all the richness of the 
Church’s teaching at easy reach of the 
thousands of pilgrims who will walk 
round its naves, sing hymns to the 
Almighty, receive the sacraments of 
eternal life. 

And if we do manage to erect a sim- 
ple but at the same time a strong 
church, large and yet built in such a 
way that its size will not interfere with 
its devotional aspect (usually very big 
buildings are cold, whereas small chap- 
els are often full of spiritual atmosphere) 
and if this church be functional, both 
in a practical and in a liturgical way, 
with the appeal to the eye that all beau- 
tiful things must have — and if the in- 
terior decoration stresses the beauty of 
the architectural lines and proportions, 
and if all lines carry our eyes and steps 
toward the main altar, I think we may 
say that a reasonable effort was made 
to reach the goal —a cathedral both 
spiritually and materially functional. 


A Correction 


Since writing my article in the Au- 
gust, 1952, issue of LiIruRGICAL ARTs en- 
titled “The Restoration of Notre Dame 
de Tréves,”’ I have learned that there 
exists some dissatisfaction with the in- 
terior arrangement therein described. 
The separation of tabernacle and altar 
is said to be inconvenient for a parish 
church, for instance for the distribution 
of Holy Communion, since the blessed 
sacrament must be brought from the 
other altar. The clergy do not find it 
practicable to consecrate the individual 
hosts for each recipient at each Mass. 
For benediction and exposition, also, 
they find it inconvenient to be obliged 
each time to go to the blessed sacrament 
altar. Strangers visiting the church are 
perplexed as to where the blessed sacra- 
ment is reserved. However, these ar- 
rangements do not detract from the 
many other wonderful features of the 
restored church, and may be justified by 
other considerations. 

Incidentally, I made a mistake — 
quite inadvertently, for I had noted 
otherwise at my visit — in ascribing the 
recent damage to the Church as in- 
flicted “by the nazis and Russian bomb- 
ings.” It was the Allied bombings that 
did the job, in which, alas, we Amer- 
icans had a part. Joun LaFarcg, S.J 
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The Sanctuary of Blessed Martin de Porres at 


E USED to have a queer custom 

in Puerto Rico —and I am re- 
ferring at least to what we, Dutch 
Dominicans, have done in the field of 
ecclesiastical architecture for the last 
fifty years — which brought glory nei- 
ther to our own Dominicans‘nor to the 
general Catholic ideal. 

Up to the very last years we consid- 
ered church architecture a job to be 
executed by any regular engineer or 
contractor, and rather on a case of 
friendship on account of his Catholic 
faith; his architectural value was of not 
very much importance. I even know 
cases in which pastors or assistants, 
with absolutely no knowledge or feeling 
for architectural problems, played the 
major part, drawing up plans, making 
the major amount of comments, cor- 
recting structural details, adding orna- 
ments here and eliminating them else- 
where; the results of all this became 
‘very clear in a number of new and taste- 
less churches, schools, and chapels we 
have built so far, a collection of style 
imitations from Chartres portals to 
wedding-cake architecture. 

As I said, we had this queer custom 

over here, which brought no result 
whatsoever for the last fifty years in any 
of our parishes. And were it not for the 
fact that this writer was brave enough 
to impose himself when it came to build 
the Sanctuary of Blessed Martin in 
Bayview, Puerto Rico, the story of this 
little gem never would have been 
written. 
_ Two different plans for this project 
had been submitted by engineers on an 
earlier occasion. Happily (I am not a 
pastor) I could convince the local pas- 
‘tor to forget them as being completely 
unacceptable. 

Now what? One might undo an 
affair, but how about going around it 
in a new and reasonable way? 

Really good architects are scarce, and 
they usually don’t advertise themselves. 

An accidental conversation with a 
friend of mine to whom I explained my 
troubles called my attention to a cer- 
tain Mr Henry Klumb, German-born 
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architect, who has worked in Puerto 
Rico for the last ten years. 

The first meeting between the archi- 
tect and me was not of the usual type. 
When I touched the point, asking him 
to build a church for us, bitter remarks 
against the general attitude of the 
clergy in the field of art were the an- 
swer, and certainly not everything this 
man said was out of place. Many of us 
are hard and meddlesome, trying to 
impose our own dilettantistic viewpoint 
on the responsibility of the artist, be it a 
painter, a sculptor, or an architect. 
Well, it seemed, the client he met that 
evening was different. So he gave in and 
agreed to do the job. Three long years 
ittook to realize an artist’s dream, from 
the first ground plan to the final com- 
pletion of the building. Once we had 
done the preliminary work, based on 
practical and liturgical requirements, 
there was no further interference from 
our side, and we happily state that 
thanks to this combination of a first- 
rank artist-architect and a compre- 
hensive, encouraging, and non-interfer- 
ing client, a most beautiful church was 
born. The first effective effort was 
made to do things the way they should 
be done, as they have been done in 
golden periods of Catholic faith when 
the Church called on artists to serve 
her. 

For the last miserable hundred years 
in Puerto Rico, no effort like this had 
been made. Ever since the American 
government took over, 54 years ago, 
dozens of churches and chapels have 
been built, all products of zealous but 
aesthetically unsensitive pastors or con- 
tractors and engineers, preferably Cath- 
olic and for that matter on friendly 
terms with the pastor, who could and 
often did turn the plans upside down. 
Thank God we finally turned away 
from this disastrous practice. Thank 
God, we may say it is becoming little by 
little a common truth that Catholic 
faith as such does not necessarily build 
good churches, ‘‘God-worthy”’ 
churches; only talent and honest crafts- 
manship can. In this dilemma between 
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Catholic faith and a gifted artist, we 
wisely chose the latter, and the result 
was better all the same. Besides being 
an honest and precious piece of archi- 
tecture, this sanctuary has a deep re- 
ligious and quite Catholic and liturgical 
atmosphere. The building breathes that 
air of freshness and originality that 
makes it a typical sample of current 
building form. There is nothing that 
could have been copied from somewhere 
else; yet there is true, honest, and sim- 
ple building pleasure in and around it 
without snobbism or any aim for sensa- 
tionalism. The building is perfectly 
matched to the surrounding neighbor- 
hood and logically built according to 
the laws of the material used; concrete. 
There is not the usual belfry, since it 
was felt it would be out of tone and too 
much of a showpiece. The bells are 
hung decoratively between two of the 
roof-supporting flat piers. 


TI|NTERING the main entrance, the 
seven flat pillars on each side, which 
form the separation between both side 
chapels, act visually as a closed wall, in 
order to concentrate the attention on 
the main altar. 

On leaving the church these pillars 
visually open up, and both side chapels 
come into sight. From there the eyes 
start wondering at the lavish tropical 
landscape visible through the open wall 
spaces. A true tropical solution for a 
tropical building problem. 

Next to and over the main entrance a 
huge mural is in progress, representing 
the sacrifice of Isaac, as a symbol of the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass. This painting 
is being executed by one of our local 
artists, Narciso Dobal, in neutral colors 
of gray, black, and white, and (as the 
photo shows) has been intended to play 
a symphonic accord with the glorious 
colored window next to it (once this 
will be on its place) and whose design is 
of the hand of Joep Nicolas. 

In this combination the mural will be 
less imposing and less heavy and bulky 
than it appears now. 

As for the stained glass window, I 
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don’t understand why so many con- 
temporary architects here are afraid or 
unaware of the royal possibilities of this 
glorious ornamental medium. And why, 
if they reluctantly admit a certain 
architectural convenience for it, they 
try to justify it by thinking in terms of 
projecting colors on walls or floors; this 
of course could never be a reason for 
installing a colored window. In our case, 
the stained glass window is going to be 
there as an ornamental luxury, very 
needed and human too, standing in its 
own right, and desirable where no 
other ornament has been planned than 
the one that results from functional lines 
and contrasts. 


For the same reason we commissioned 
Suzanne Nicolas to do the Blessed Mar- 
tin statue. Its free and flowing treatment 
contrasts happily with the severe stress 
of the chapel walls, and I personally 
think the art critic of the New York 
Times (May 25, 1952) did not get the 
idea when she wrote what she did. I 
have read other comments on Suzanne’s 
work on occasion with her exhibit at the 
Demotte Gallery (Feb. 5, 1946) when 


the art critic of Art News stated that 
“one would like to see one of her sculp- 
tures enlarged, completing that kind of 
architecture which claims to be modern, 
without taking itself too seriously.” The 
statue gives a gay note to the structure. 

Altogether in spite of possible dis- 
crepancies of opinion between architect 
and codperating ornamental artists, so 
far we have succeeded in letting nothing 
unworthy come into the building. 
Benches, baptismal font, altar, com- 
munion rail, and confessional have been 
designed under the architect’s super- 
vision. As for what is still missing, such 
as the stations of the cross, the glass 
window, some other statues, etc., I 
know that each of these details will give 
the future craftsmen and artists who 
will have to execute them some serious 
headaches when the architect will meet 
them with his claims and his fear that 
the building will be spoiled. Of course 
this fear is his just pride. Everybody 
wants things to be done the perfect way; 
Mr Klumb wants his brain-child to be 
dressed decently and gorgeously, if I 
may express myself this way. 

But one should not forget that dress- 


makers may have as good taste as the 
father of the child. So the architect 
should trust the artistic sensibility of his 
codperators; at least he should not con- 
sider himself the director of the orches- 
tra under whose baton all artists have 
to fiddle. There is one big orchestra 
composed of architect and codperating 
artists, in which each one plays his part, 
but the director supplies rather the 
common sense and artistic penetration 
to each of the artists to understand the 
others’ intentions, in order to create 


that richness of tone which is the very | 


essence of music at its best. 


And now to conclude: This church — 
and some of its details have already | 


been the objects of bitter criticism. 
Who wonders? This negativism will die 


out, and surely everything will even- 


tually find its way to the mind and 


heart of the new generation which still — 
believes in the joy of life. One thing, © 


however, nobody can discuss: some- 
thing very valuable has been recon- 
quered in Puerto Rico, something that 
had been lost for a long time — re- 
newed contact between the church and 
the honest art of honest artists. 


Modern Church Design in Mexico 


Dedicated to la Purisima Concepcion 


N MONTERREY, Nuevo Leon, 
Mexico — ninety-one miles from 
the Texas border by Pan American 
Highway, and six hundred and seventy- 
five miles from Mexico City — stands 
a church of concrete and stone which 
many agree is the happiest realization 
of modern architecture in this vast and 
historic country. 

The purely modern form which the 
church of la Purisima takes is the 
result of agreement among church 
bodies, local engineers, bishops, archi- 
tects, and parishioners who formed a 
committee of consultation on the needs 
of the parish, back in 1939. The colonial 
church bearing the name of the title 
under which the City of Monterrey was 
founded — La Purisima Concepcion, 
** Nuestra Senora de Monterrey’? — was 
in need of expansion. The congregation 
had grown out of proportion to the 
size of the earlier edifice. In 1919, and 
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again in 1924, plans for amplification 
or reconstruction were elaborated. 

The 1939 committee, after something 
of a deadlock, but with determination 
to arrive at a solution this time, ob- 
tained the participation of the architect 
Enrique de la Mora, of Mexico City, 
who visited Monterrey for the first time 
in November of that year. 

Struck by the mountain-rimmed loca- 
tion of the plaza under discussion — 
the remarkable Saddle Mountain and 
Mitre Mountain shaped at top like two 
bishop’s mitres, and the looping, rhyth- 
mic appearance of the Sierra Madre 
range which seems to envelop the city 
— the architect presented sketches for a 
construction of markedly modern de- 
sign. His proposal picked up the mount- 
ing elliptical rhythms of the terrain, 
echoing them in nave and windows, in 
the low-lying concrete bulk and the 
soaring tower of local stone. 


The engineers were enthusiastic, al- 
though such a solution had been far 
from their thoughts. The colonial style 
has prevailed in Mexico ever since the 
sixteenth century introduction of ca- 
tholicism by the Spanish-Moorish con- 


quistadores, who built thousands of 


churches throughout the land, many 
of which still stand. The later deviations 
into the plateresque and churriguer- 
esque styles, corresponding to the 
baroque and rococo of other lands, 
were still European in the main, and are 


still greatly admired and desired to-day © 
— although the art of carving such — 


fagades would seem to have been lost. 
Architect de la Mora’s sketches cap- 

tivated the committee to such an extent 

that it pressed for permission of the 


. 


Secretaria de Gobernacion and of the Direc- 


ction de Bienes Nacionales de la Secretaria 


de Hacienda — obtaining both in 1940. 
Then, in 1941, a eucharistic congress 


: 
; 
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met in the month of May and presented 
an occasion for testing the proposed new 
plan. In July, the approval was given, 
not with reluctance, but with something 
more akin to advocacy than acquies- 
cence: “The Catholic Church has al- 
ways been modern; it has been a creator 
of styles, is always a fountain of inspira- 
tion for artists and builders. . . .” It 
was said that in order to arrive at a 
definite style with such new materials 
as concrete, not only the inspiration of 
devotion and faith are needed, but more 
and more construction in the new 
idiom. 

And so an industrial city of three 
hundred thousand erected the first 
modern church in Mexico, breaking 
ground in December, 1941. 


THE church was long in building, 
funds running out now and then; and 
even to-day it is not considered com- 
plete. The body of the church was 
completed in 1945, in the fiftieth anni- 
versary year of the erection in Mon- 
terrey of the first Purisima church on 
the same site. The bronze figures of the 
twelve apostles and the crucifix above 
them were added but recently. It is 
planned, in time, to replace the present 
iridescent panes of the nave with 
stained glass. 

But there is some doubt that the once 
reluctant and fearful populace of the 
city that erected the first modern 
church in Mexico will wish any change 
in the handsome interior. The leading 
newspaper, La Nacion, has called La 
Purisima ‘“‘a church white, clean, and 
_ chaste, radiant with interior light” . . . 


La Purisima in Monterrey, 


N ASSY, a small village of Southern 
France at the foot of Mont Blanc, 
parishioners completed some time ago 
the construction of Our Lady of All 
Graces — a church which summed up 
a bold intention to thoroughly revitalize 
the religious art of our time. 
Of modest proportions, this church 


* Paul Westheim, German art critic, now lives 
in Mexico. English version of this article by 
Rémy Bastien. 


and has said also that “La Purisima is, 
in truth, a virginal church.” 

Spacious and sunlit (it seats one 
thousand), pure in style, its interior 
color is now confined to blue stuffs at 
the altar, the gold and white of the 
pulpit and altar furnishings, and paint- 
ings by Mexican artists in the side 
chapels. These works are by Jorge 
Gonzalez Camarena, Guerrero GalvAn, 
Federico Cantu, Benjamin Molina. 

Camarena’s chapel panel pictures 
Santo Felipe de Fests crucified. This saint 
was sacrificed, together with twenty- 
eight other Franciscan monks, at Naga- 
saki, Japan. And as he prophesied that 
that city would expiate the crime, the 
artist of the twentieth century has 
shown a background of fire and smoke 
in a rising atomic bomb cloud. 

Over the interior door of the entrance 
is a painted frieze of the four evangelists 
— the work of Benjamin Molina whose 
consistent stylization in a minimum of 
colors and restrained use of gold leaf 
continues the chaste effect of the archi- 
tectural conception. 

On the exterior, the stony whiteness 
is punctuated by the sculptured work 
of Herbert Hofmann-Isenberg in the 
twelve bronze Apostles above the en- 
trance door to the east. And above them 
is a black bronze figure of Christ on the 
Cross by the same artist. 

The figure of the Virgin affixed to the 
stone tower is by Adolfo Laubner, Ger- 
man sculptor and pupil of Georg 
Kolbe, now resident of Monterrey and 
teacher of sculpture at the new (and 
modern in architecture) School of Tech- 
nology and Higher Studies. The figure 
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is adapted to the type of architecture 
developed in the Alps to meet the cli- 
matic conditions peculiar to the region. 
Its structure is low with predominating 
horizontal lines. In front of the principal 
facade, six round columns support an 
overhanging roof which slopes in order 
to !et the water run off in times of spring 
thaw. On one side rises the bell tower. 
This very simple building, remarkable 
for its purity of design and good propor- 
tions, has been decorated under the 


is the largest in ceramics yet fired in the 
Americas. Professor Laubner also sculp- 
tured the angels in cast stone which 
stand at the intersections of the ménsuales 
on the north and south exterior sides of 
the temple. 

If windows of colored glass are added, 
their design and making will be en- 
trusted to third and fourth generation 
vitralistas of Monterrey, who will have 
one hundred and eighty square meters 
of daylight-admitting surface to do. 

The cross above the altar is the most 
extraordinary crucifix in Mexico. It is 
a canvas cross built in three dimensions 
and suspended before the presbytery. 
Upon it is painted in monotonic realism 
and stark relief the pictured figure of 
the crucified Christ. The image carries 
clearly the full fifty-two-meter length 
of the nave. Painted by Gonzalez 
Camarena, it can be likened to Matthias 
Griinewald’s affecting figures of Christ. 
Mexico, since the seventeenth century, 
has been more inclined to admire and 
reflect the sentimentality and softness of 
the Spanish Murillo. But Mexico is not 
a gentle country. Its inheritance and its 
landscape are a compelling mingling of 
harshness and surpassing beauty of a 
nationally significant kind. 

Camarena has given voice to this 
quality in a modern idiom deeply rooted 
in the past. Enrique de la Mora has 
given to Mexico a new style for its most 
important edifice —the cathedral, or 
templo. 

Acknowledging the general approval 
accorded this new style church by its 
congregation, Mexico awarded it the 
Premio Nacional de Arquitectura: 


Mexico 


supervision of Father Couturier, an old 
artist who became a Dominican monk 
in 1925. Fifteen renowned painters and 
sculptors were chosen, among whom are 
listed Roualt, Bonnard, Matisse, Cha- 
gall, and the abstractionists Braque, 
Léger, Lurgat, and the sculptor Lip- 
shitz. 

That for a work of such nature pre- 
cisely those artists mentioned above 
were chosen reveals that a very funda- 
mental fact has, at last, been grasped. 
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The Mexican art collector, Dr. Alvar 
Carrillo Gil, in an essay which is part 
of a series of papers on the Church and 
Art, says: “When the association be- 
tween the Church and modern art is re- 
vived, it will mean that Christian truth 
will be proclaimed by new voices with a 
powerful and lasting echo... .” It 
seems very probable that for Father 
Couturier the following has been the 
decisive factor: creation of a religious 
art capable of such “‘a powerful and last- 
ing echo” in a period in which an ex- 
clusively descriptive art does not appeal 
even to the great masses. Characteristic 
in this respect is the change which oc- 
curred in the artistic conception of 
Georges Roualt, the most important 
religious painter of to-day and the crea- 
tor of five stained glass panels for the 
church of Assy. Some time ago the Swiss 
writer and art critic, Hans Naef, ana- 
lyzed the artistic career of this master‘ 
‘*Roualt,” he writes, “began with great 
concern for the theme. Later on we wit- 
ness one of the most fascinating evolu- 
tionary processes one can observe in 
modern painting. It starts by the trans- 
formation of a religious feeling, sought 
after at the beginning through the anec- 
dote or the over-all content in general, 
into a religious conception of artistic 
character. This manifests itself at first 
by limiting the theme. But such a the- 
matic impoverishment coincides with a 
new expressive form: the color and form 
values are heightened with a metaphysi- 
cal content and give a more direct clue 
to the full artistic aspiration of the 
artist.” This, which can be referred to as 
Roualt’s expressionism, links him to the 
expressionism of the great masters of 
the past, such as Griinewald and El 
Greco. It does not transmit religious 
feeling by means of a descriptive process 
which addresses itself to the understand- 
ing, rather it awakens in the spectator 
something like a vivifying spiritual ex- 
perience. That experience is evoked 
through functional expressiveness of 
forms and colors which directly pene- 
trate the emotional sphere. If the 
Church of Assy has provoked every- 
where in the world, including this 
continent, the astonishment, the ad- 
miration, and even the open enthusiasm 
of many, it is that in this work the same 
thing happens as in Roualt’s work: “the 
light flows not toward the work but 
from it,” according to a provocative 
and beautiful sentence from Naef. 
There is no doubt that this church is 
an effort to solve with the supreme feel- 
ing of responsibility a decisive problem 


of contemporary artistic creation. But 
if the Church of Assy is considered very 
rightly as an example of modern re- 
ligious art (which modernity, at the 
core, lies in an intimate affinity with the 
artistic production of Byzantium and 
Sienna) Mexico no less rightly can be 
proud that at the same time as Assy, 
it has contributed to the realization of a 
new liturgical art in a work in which 
“the spirit of Assy,” so to speak, has 
taken hold with no less artistic perfec- 
tion and much greater measure. I refer 
to La Purfsima of Monterrey, work of 
the architect Enrique de la Mora, which 
was begun in the year 1940, an archi- 
tectural piece of noble proportions and 
original conception. La Purfsima of 
Monterrey belongs to the architecture 
of the twentieth century — objective, 
functional, and at the same time au- 
thentically religious, a church fer se. 


MonTERREY, great industrial cen- 
tre of northern Mexico which produces 
cement, glass, and beer, is a city in the 
throes of full development. A city which 
owes its blossoming to industry, it is 
nevertheless a dynamically Catholic 
city — of a Catholicism which stems 
from an essentially vital attitude. What 
kind of church could one imagine 
for such a centre? Should it be baroque, 
gothic, or traditionally eclectic? En- 
rique de la Mora has created a temple 
in which is ingrained the spirit of Mon- 
terrey: manifestation of faith in a world 
living from rationalized industry. It is 
also significant in the sense that the 
work was realized thanks to the ap- 
proval and comprehensive help of high 
ecclesiastical authorities. 

The church, a huge construction of 
reinforced concrete with a light and 
audacious movement carrying out its 
unusual parabolic form, rises in the 
centre of the city. Its profile contains 
something of the strength and elegance 
of a hangar. On the side of the church, 
but separated from it, is the bell tower 
— a massive and rectangular construc- 
tion. The problem of the architect 
(similar to the one of the gothic church 
builders) consisted in creating for the 
community a solemn and _ well-illu- 
minated place of worship. The gothic 
solution for this was an inspired system 
of pillars and arches. The modern 
technique of construction: allows the 
architect to cover huge space areas 
without breaking up that area with 
columns. 

The main fagade opens on to a niche, 
set in some metres from the parabolic 


arch. This niche was the indicated place 
to set up plastic symbols which would 
characterize the construction as a house 
of God. To the sculptor Herbert Hof- 
mann-Isenburg befell the task of creat- 
ing for that huge fagade a decoration 
which contained nothing decorative, 
which would be in harmony with the 
monumentality of the church — an 
artistic creation on a monumental scale. 
The twelve Apostles were set upon the 
cornice which stretches above the doors 
— each figure measuring approximately 
three metres. And above the Apostles 
rises the great and impressive, five- 
metre figure of the crucified Christ. 
The Christ and the Apostles, cast in 
bronze, were put into place and in- 
augurated in December of 1950. Hof- 
mann is currently working on various 
other projects for La Purfsima: one of 
six musician-angels to be put on the 
outside walls of the nave; a statue of 
La Purfsima for the interior above the 
main altar; the fourteen stations of the 
cross; for the pulpit, the four doctors of 
the Church; and two statues, one of the 
Sacred Heart and one of Saint Joseph. 
Hofmann’s art, its vigor and enchant- 
ment, is rooted in the movement of the 
mass. He is a creative artist who trans- 
forms nature, who projects upon the 
object his plastic feeling and plastic 
vision. The bodies which he models, all 
spirit, seem to part from their cor- 
porality. What was matter becomes ges- 
tures and expression. In his figures and 
heads, which would remain within the 
limits of mere decoration if it were not 
for such an intense vision, one finds em- 
bodied the human desire to raise one’s 
self from reality to the sublime: from 
thence is derived that endeavor to find 
a form which will give optical reality to 
one’s inner life. From thence is derived 
the dynamism which animates his work 
and also his soaring impulse, his ‘‘occult 
gothicism,” to use Worringer’s words. 
An original and characteristic work of 
Hofmann is the crucifixion shown to 
the public three years ago, and of which 
I then wrote: ‘The variety of the back- 
ground, the multiple figures which enter 
into the composition are subject to an 
unceasing rhythm expressed in the 
cubic mass and the alternance of light 
and dark elements which all go to reveal 
a sensibility authentically plastic.” 
Perhaps (I don’t know for certain, but 
it seems to me very probable) it was 
that crucifixion which first impressed 
Mr de la Mora, the architect; maybe 
the meditative organization of the plas- 
tic values and the anxious search which 
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it reveals were the very qualities which 
led him to put Hofmann in charge of 
the decoration for this church. The 
building needed a plastic decoration 
which would not destroy its structural 
value, but rather become integrated 
with and, finally, add to its functional 
objectivity the dignity and greatness of 
religious expression. That Hofmann 
has been able to realize this is a new 
proof of his creative strength and of his 
subtle artistic tact. The huge work 


transformed him from the lyrical poet 
that he was to an epic one, under whose 
hands developed monumental figures — 
authentic symbols of religion. 

From Wilhelm Lehmbruck, whose 
art is one of the starting points of Hof- 
mann’s, comes the following passage: 
“All art is measure. Measure against 
measure. That is all.”” Hofmann, adapt- 
ing himself to the integral nature of the 
construction, molds his figures of hieratic 
austerity with that same discipline, and 


it is what gives them internal tension and 
greatness, saving them from the danger 
of being reduced or even crushed by the 
brio which thrives in architecture itself. 
And so through the main fagade un- 
folds that beautiful frieze of the Apostles: 
plastic masses subject to a uniform 
rhythm, each one of the figures indi- 
vidualized by its symbol and by the ex- 
pression of face and hands, majestically 
incorporated into the great and solemn 
rhythm of the Church. 


Monterrey, Workshop of Liturgical Art 


EXICO’S Monterrey, the capital 
of the State of Nueve Leon, is a 
~ city well known to numerous North- 
American Catholics. Those who prefer 
traveling by air, stop at its airport when 
southbound from New York or Chicago; 
motorists crossing the border at Laredo 
or at some other Texas town, discover, 
within a few hours after entering Mex- 
ico, the stately chimneys of its mills, its 
factories and industrial plants. For two 
or three generations, a considerable 
number of the city’s boys and girls have 
attended American institutes and uni- 
versities, thus binding friendships that 
conduce toward productive financial 
and commercial relations. 

To those arriving in Monterrey by 
air, railroad, or highway, the immediate 
impression is that of a prosperous and 
modern city, in possession of a well 
articulated financial and industrial or- 
ganization; a young city, where social 
problems have been faced with realism 
and an equanimous spirit of justice. It 
can be said that the whole city, with 
over 700 factories, thousands of techni- 
cians and myriad workmen, is an im- 
mense workshop whose products have 
achieved a vast area of commercial in- 
fluence; but it is surprising that, within 
such a dense economic atmosphere, men 
are found, and energies and a spiritual 
sense, that turn it also into an active 
shop of liturgical art, which in turn, 
pervades Mexican life and, although to 
a modest extent, even the international 
community. 
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I believe that more than the mention 
of the monuments illustrated in the 
photographs which accompany this is- 
sue — the church of La Purisima (Im- 
maculate Conception), that of the Holy 
Spirit, the new church to Our Lady of 
Fatima, not forgetting to mention the 
ten chapels now under construction — 
our readers will be interested in a study 
of this curious phenomenon. 

Because, at first sight, Monterrey was 
one of the Mexican cities from which a 
rebirth of liturgic art could be least ex- 
pected. Even though founded toward 
the middle of the sixteenth century, it 
lived a weak and neglected life during 
the viceroyship and the first three- 
fourths of the last century. It could be 
said that neither the native communi- 
ties nor the Spanish colonization left any 
noticeable imprint on its urban physiog- 
nomy. It inherited, it is true, a haughty 
and distinguished name, the more out 
of proportion when it referred to a few 
homes scattered on the banks of a river 
which through the years has been a 
threat of flood and ruin. 

Neither did it enjoy persistent and 
creative spiritual cultivation. Only in 
1922 did it become the titular see of the 
archbishopric formerly established in 
Linares on June 23, 1891. By character 
and tradition the men and the com- 
munities in the northern part of the 
country are less fond of the colorful ex- 
plosions of popular worship that are so 
interesting and quaint in the middle and 
southern states of the Republic. The 


clergy has never been abundant, con- 
sidering that even to-day, with its 400,- 
ooo inhabitants, the city has only some 
thirty-odd priests. Catholic schools are 
of recent foundation and up to the last 
few years of tolerance, the Church had 
to endure the burden of administrative 
secularism, 

Without artists or artistic tradition, 
without schools of art, although the 
better part of the population is seriously 
Catholic, however lacking in high Chris- 
tian cultural life, Monterrey had, by the 
third decade of this century a solid eco- 
nomic life, enterprising and energetic 
men, and farsighted priests who later 
would be guided by an eminent shep- 
herd, His Excellency Guillermo Tritsch- 
ler fy Cordoba, Archbishop of Mon- 
terrey, who justa few weeks ago, 
died. 


For THE last eight years, all tourist 
guides, architectural magazines, postal 
cards, and even Mexican postage stamps 
have been showing the landmark sil- 
houette of the temple dedicated to the 
Immaculate Conception, La Purtsima. 
Mexican and foreign voyagers, Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics, arriving in 
Monterrey have heard of La Purisima. 
It is one visit they must not miss, marked 
with three stars in the tourist guides. 
Other churches have been built more 
recently and are still a-building, in- 
spired on the same desire: to give Christ 
in Monterrey luminous spaces that are 
ample and clear, so that the community 
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may take part in the liturgy of the 
unique and supreme sacrifice. 

The architecture, primary construc- 
tion of iron, concrete, and glass — three 
of the large industries of Monterrey — 
cross formed of two great parabolic 
arches, is the creation of architect En- 
rique de la Mora y Palomar, in which 
engineer Armando Ravizé generously 
collaborated. The Christ and the Apos- 
tles of the facade are due to that ex- 
traordinary sculptor, Herbert Hof- 
mann-Isenburg, who has worked in 
Mexico for many years. The angels of 
whitish concrete are the work of sculptor 
Adolfo Laubner. The Christ of the in- 
terior, deep Christian severity, was 
painted by Gonzalez Camarena, also 
the author of the painting of San Felipe 
de Jesus. Guerrero Galvan painted 
Saint Teresa of the Child Jesus, and 
Federico Cantu, the Curé d’Ars. The 
four Evangelists are the work of Ben- 
jamin Molina. Other Monterrey arti- 
sans made the benches and railings. The 
windows are at present under study and 
the via crucis as well, which will also be 
carried out by Hofmann-Isenburg." 

Here we have already the peculiar 
characteristics of La Purisima. The tem- 
ple has been the object of slow and 
careful study. The men in charge of this 
task did not trust to misleading aesthetic 
inspiration, which is the momentary 
fruit of emotion or prudery. Every de- 
tail and every step were painstakingly 
criticized. On the other hand, thanks to 
modern construction techniques, the 
architecture could be carried out in a 
short time and almost upon one single 
impulse, which has insured for the tem- 
ple its profound unity. Then came the 
collaboration of the various arts: paint- 
ers, sculptors, and artisans in wood and 
iron carried out their own part in ap- 
preciative codperation with the under- 
lying thought of the architect. This col- 
laboration already had some of the 
limpid quality of the old architects and 
masters, since the greater part of those 
who took part refused to accept any 
remuneration whatsoever for their work. 
And last, but by no means the least im- 
portant, the temple was the flowering 
of an intelligent group of laymen and 
priests. Every one of them contributed 
with his light and his work, but with 
friendly respect for the participation of 
his fellow workers. Thus La Purisima of 
Monterrey emerged, erecting its tower 
and its vaults within the heart of this 
hard working people, the mistress of 
this young and enterprising city. 

After La Purisima, but without cow- 


ardly and barren imitation of forms, 
came the temples of the Holy Spirit, 
also by engineer Ravizé, and Our Lady 
of Fatima, projected by architect de la 
Mora. It is to be remembered that up 
to the day when the construction of La 
Purisima was begun, one hundred and 
fifty years had elapsed without Mon- 
terrey having erected a single new 
church. 


THE popular reaction to this liturgical 
monument of contemporary art is most 
interesting. At first there was discon- 
certed wonder. Used to the type of 
church which, to give it a name, we will 
call traditional and may tradition 
forgive us — the shock over the new was 
violent and sincere. But slowly the peo- 
ple of Monterrey began to love their 
marvelous church. It was not due to the 
wonder of the tourists, or to the praise 
of the connoisseurs, or to erudite lec- 
tures: the people of Monterrey are like 
that. Their assiduous visits to light and 
space, and the cheerfulness of the new 
nave, conquered their hearts. There 
were intelligent criticisms as well as 
criticism very much out of place. To- 
day, the architecture has triumphed 
over those who are blindly locked up in 
what they call “tradition” and closed to 
that which of itself is alive and joyful 
like the creative spirit of man. 

Later came the crucifix and the 
twelve Apostles of the fagade, the work 
of Hofmann-Isenburg. Controversy is 
still raging and at times gathers violence 
and passion. This is one of the consoling 
symptoms of the vitality of the new litur- 
gical art: it has aroused a restless interest 
among the people. Fortunately, the 
impact of Hofmann’s work over many 
Christian attitudes, perhaps excessively 
sensitive, devout, or lazy, has been 
strong and manly. The man of the street 
has felt interest in learning, discussing, 
and studying liturgical art. Not a few 
intelligent Christians have sincerely in- 
quired within themselves whether their 
attitude before certain statues and pic- 
tures was legitimately Christian, or 
whether on the contrary, it represented 
certain interior weakenings of the Chris- 
tian outlook on life. Even men who had 
never felt any serious worry before a 
work of Christian art have understood 
that Hofmann’s sculptures possess, be- 
sides their other excellences, a more 
radiating vital value. Before them peo- 
ple do not simply say: “I like them,” 
and pass on; these sculptures have 
lighted luminous fires and have pro- 
duced interior feelings from the first, 


when their initial impact wounded in- 
nocently routine and abstract souls. To 
others the fact that women and men 
who live apart from Christ and His 
Church have felt obliged to pause can- 
not but be the source of deep medita- 
tion. 


ALLL this flowering of Christian liturgi- 
cal art enters completely within the law 
— to employ the current word — of the 
general history of art. The nucleus of 
this artistic renaissance which has 
turned a factory city into a shop of 
liturgical art, is a group of men, provi- 
dentially gathered around a personality 
who, from his place beyond the grave, 
will surely continue his work as builder 
of new roads. 

That man was precisely the above 
mentioned Archbishop of Monterrey, 
whose life and whose memory have been 
given the affection of the whole city ot 
Monterrey. 

Before being appointed to the see ot 
Monterrey he was the Bishop of San 
Luis Potosi. A small and delicate man, 
ascetically fine. Within his shapely head, 
always slightly inclined and faintly sur- 
rounded by a crown of chestnut hair 
prematurely gray, shone his clear and 
limpid eyes, incredibly merry. But it 
was his hands, fine and small, gifted 
with humorous expressive strength, that 
carried a good part of his conversation. 
It was during the nineteen-forties. A 
group of Bishops contemplated the clay 
model of La Purisima. Opinions dif- 
fered. The small man with the soft voice 
undertook the defense of the project. 
Everyone fell silent; perhaps at that 
moment Bishop Tritschler saved the 
project of a new temple. Who would 
have predicted that he was precisely the 
one who would carry it out to its glori- 
ous completion? 

There were two groups that sur- 
rounded him. One, that of which it can 
be said that the whole city of Monterrey 
forms part — honoring its traditional 
spirit of codperation, and led by an un- 
expected figure: a genial banker who 
finds time for quite a few things that do 
not produce money but rather consume 
it— Don Antonio L. Rodriguez. The 
other group is made up of artists, archi- 
tects, engineers, sculptors, painters and 
carvers, of whom we spoke above. It was 
these men who, in their unbreakable 
Christian constancy, have opened up a 
current of new and vigorous liturgical 
art. 

The lesson given by Monterrey is 
eloquent and grave. Not only for Mex- 
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Basilica of Nossa Senhora 
Apparecida In San Paulo, Brazil 


B. CALIXTO! DE JESUS NETTO, ARCHITECT 


| BASILICA NACIONAL 
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THE INTEREST OF THIS PLAN CENTERS : 
ON THE LOCATION OF THE BAPTISTRY 
AND THE CHAPELS, WHICH LEAVES THE 
| ENTIRE NAVE FOR THE COMMUNITY AS 
A WHOLE. PERHAPS, SOME DAY, THE OP- 
| LORTUONUDYS LO BULED SUCH VAS HUGE 
: CHURCH WILL COME TO AN ARCHITECT 


WHO WILL DESIGN A TRULY FUNCTIONAL 
| BUILDING, RATHER THAN A STATIC CON- 
| CRETE SHELL WHICH IS THEN COVERED 
ie WITH STONE. 


| (See article on page 3) 
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THE SANCTUARY OF BLESSED 
MARTIN DE PORRES 


BAYVIEW, PUERTO RICO 


HENRY KLUMB, ARCHITECT 
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An intriguing open plan which fits in 


beautifully in the Puerto Rican landscape. 


1 — Sanctuary 2— Pulpit 3— Confessionals 4— Baptismal font 5 — Statue 
6— Entrance 7 — Choir gallery 8 — Gate to shrine 9 — Dotted line indicates 
belfry 10— Stone wall with flower boxes above 11 — Overhang of roof 12 — 
Passage to sacristy 13 — Sacristy 14 — Bathroom 15 — Bedroom 16 — Storage 
17 — Toilet 18 — Reunion Hall 19 — Stations of the Cross on each pier 20 — Con- 
crete grillwork with wire plant supports above 21 — Stained glass window 22 — 
Mural in back of choir and above doorway 23 — Skylight and ceiling grille 


Father Marcolino Maas, O.P. 
and his flute 

(See his article on page 5) 
Drawn by Suzanne Nicolas 
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If these exterior views look too plain and unchurchy we can only suggest a visit 
to Bayview. This is a thoroughly ventilated building and in tune with its lush 
surroundings. A hesitant architect met an enthusiastic client and the result is alive 


(Above) The grillwork in the ceiling gives added direction to the plan and helps 
to relieve the starkness of the general interior. The openness of the building is 
clearly indicated in these interior views. Nature is allowed to frolic through and 
above the concrete uprights. Stations of the Cross will later be placed on the 
concrete fins (number 19 of the plan on opposite page) 


Polychromed statue of 
Blessed Martin de 
Porres, by Suzanne 
Nicolas 
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Why not start a campaign for open-back pews, such as these 
in the Bayview church? They can be as comfortable as the usual 
boxcar type and they really look better. The absence of the 
closed end may help to get rid of the end seat encumbrances! 


The Stations of the Cross will eventually be placed on these 


fourteen piers. 


Mural executed by a local artist, Narciso Dobal, in neutral 
colors of gray, Elack and white, and has been intended to 
play a symphonic accord with the window which will be placed 
to the left. 


Preliminary sketch of window, designed by Joep Nicolas. 
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Air view of Church of La Purisima, Monterrey, Mexico, 


showing how the building dominates its surroundings 
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See articles on pages 6, 7, 9 and 19 
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When the windows are finally in- 
stalled and the cross beams (with 
lettering) are covered with mosaics 
this interior will be most effective. 


This hanging sanctuary crucifix is a 
remarkable piece of “trompe l'oeil”. 


Bronze Crucifix and statues on facade of La Purisima Church 


Herbert Hofmann-lsenburg, sculptor. (See frontispiece) 


(Right) plan of the Church of the 
Holy Spirit, Monterrey, Mexico. 
Armando Ravizé, architect. Part of 
the scheme, as indicated on the plot 
plan and perspective (below right) is 
completed. This church, together 
with that of La Purisima, give 
Monterrey an honored place among 
cities aware of a living architecture. 
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(Left) Perspective, typical plan and several schemes for the ten 
churches described in the article on page 19. The architects of 
the three examples shown are (top to bottom): Ricardo Guajardo 


and Armando Ravize. 
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ico. For any other Christian commu- 
nity. The renaissance of a modern litur- 
gical art is possible anywhere. Because 
anywhere can the people, the artist, the 
banker and the sculptor find the leader- 
ship of an understanding shepherd, both 
Christianly daring and enterprising. 
Art that is enduringly beloved by the 


people is always this: that which emerges 
from the heart of the community. But 
no art will be better loved or more en- 
during than that for which the commu- 
nities codrdinate themselves in order to 
continue the passion of Christ and the 
redemption of all men in the world. A 
never-ending adventure. 
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Missionary Congress in Monterrey 


70 Churches Built in Three Months 


OR A full week, from November 12 

to 16, Monterrey was host to the 
Third Mexican Missionary Congress. 
The first was held in Guadalajara ten 
years ago and the second in Puebla five 
years later. Missionaries from all over 
the world came to Monterrey from the 
middle of October to organize the Con- 
gress, which has as its main purpose the 
awakening of interest and codperation of 
all Catholics in the missionary work 
which the Church is carrying on con- 
stantly throughout every country in the 
world. Cardinal Manuel Arteaga Betan- 
- court from Habana, Cuba, was ap- 
pointed papal representative and Arch- 
bishops and dignitaries from many 
countries visited Monterrey and took 
part in the Congress, which was under 
the auspices of the Propaganda Fide 
Secretariat in Rome. 

In this issue our readers will find an 
article written by Father Pardinas, S.J., 
a leading spirit and most distinguished 
worker in the remarkable renaissance of 
religious art which has taken place in 
Mexico. Father Pardinas states that 
Monterrey is now the liturgical work- 
shop of Mexico, although it has a very 
_-small number of priests. The advent of 
the Missionary Congress has stirred a 
great deal of zeal and enthusiasm and 
the population has accepted the request 
presented by our Archbishop Espino 
Silva to help him build ten chapels to be 
located in the most populous sections of 
the city. 

A few statistical data seem quite rele- 
vant: in 1900 Monterrey, with a popula- 
tion of 85,000 inhabitants, had thirteen 
churches, which means about 6,500 in- 
habitants per church; in 1940 the popu- 
‘lation of Monterrey had increased to 

200,000 and there were only twelve 


churches, which meant 16,500 inhabit- 
ants per church; in 1952 Monterrey has 
a population of 360,000 with only 
twenty churches, which means an aver- 
age of 18,000 inhabitants per church. 

In 1940 the Catholic clergy started to 
present these problems and to take 
measures to build more churches; in 
1942 Mr Antonio L. Rodriguez and 
Ing. Ravizé made a survey, at the re- 
quest of the then Archbishop, Guillermo 
Tritschler, and presented their findings 
in a master plan for the building of the 
necessary churches. It was thought that 
forty new churches would be required in 
order to reach the average of 5,000 to 
7,000 people for each church. 

Since that time seven new churches 
have been built, one has been enlarged, 
and two new ones have been built to 
replace two of the old ones, among them 
the Purisima church, and there are two 
more churches in the design stage. Alto- 
gether ten new churches. 

The Missionary Congress brought 
new impulse to the solution of this prob- 
lem. Ing. Ravizé offered his codperation 
and submitted specifications and a gen- 
eral design for a small chapel; in codper- 
ation with him, six architects in town 
have offered their services to provide, 
within the framework of Ravizé’s speci- 
fications, the design for the fagade and 
the altar of each church and to super- 
vise the construction of each one of 
these churches, which were designed to 
cost 35,000 pesos each ($4,000). Ing. 
Ravizé built three of these chapels. 
Drawings showing the plan of these 
churches and the designs for the fagades 
and altars of several of them are illus- 
trated in this issue. 

Ing. Ravizé made the design to 
achieve dignity as well as economy in 


the building, complying with liturgical 
regulations. His design is for a church to 
seat approximately 400 persons with a 
clear view of the altar, cross ventila- 
tion, and complete natural illumination. 

These churches were built on lots 
which were donated in the neighbor- 
hoods which were most in need of these 
churches and they can be expanded in 
the future. The ten chapels were com- 
pleted at the end of October; it is a well 
coérdinated effort by all Catholics in 
Monterrey, whose financial help has 
been asked, to make a significant pres- 
ent to Archbishop Espino y Silva, who 
celebrated his silver jubilee as a priest 
while the Missionary Congress was in 
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THE BRAZEN SERPENT. By Carl Merscherl 
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The Editor’s Diary: VIII 


ALLAS, August 14, 1952. A very 
pleasant and smooth plane trip on 
American airlines. 


August 15. Visited the art museum and 
met Edward Bearden, the assistant di- 
rector. This is a comparatively new 
museum, built in 1936 as a part of the 
Civic Center, adjoining Fair Park; it 
looks well managed and alive. There are 
many fine paintings there, and I was 
especially interested in the work of 
Texas artists. I already knew of the 
work of Charles Umlauf, sculptor (his 
work has already appeared in Lirurci- 
CAL Arts) and that of W. Kelly Fearing, 
painter. I plan to meet them both in 
Austin. Among the artists whose work I 
hope to introduce to readers of Lrrurci- 
cAL Arts are Jone Franklin (sculptor); 
Evaline Sellores (sculptor); Octavio 
Medellin (sculptor); Russell Vernon 
Hunter (painter). 


Houston, August 16, 1952. Met Donald 
Barthelme, architect, whose Saint Rose 
of Lima school was illustrated in Lirur- 
GICAL Arts. A cheerful redhead and full 
of ideas. Saw the school building and, 
here again, was surprised to see “‘tem- 
porary” school rooms added without 
benefit of architect. The layout looks 
fine, and fortunately the property is 
large enough for future expansion. 
Barthelme bemoaned the lack of dioce- 
san data available when a new parish 
plan is to be studied: number of parish- 
ioners, expected expansion, particularly 
for the school, financial expectations, 
insurance, etc. He thought some central 
national office could collate available 
data, and future work in all dioceses 
could then be studied in the light of past 
performances and mistakes. I hinted 
that each bishop is king in his realm 
and such a scientific approach depends 
largely on the temperament of the Ordi- 
nary. Perhaps something of this sort is 
now available. 

Met Howard Barstone, who has office 
space with Barthelme. He took me out 
to see the remarkable house of Jean de 
Menil (designed by Philip Johnson). 
The de Menils are very much interested 
in modern art and they have a good col- 
lection, including two Rouaults. Bar- 
thelme told me that Mrs. de Menil 
thinks that LirurcicaL Arts is not 


selective enough in the material illus- 
trated. I will write to her for further 
ideas in the matter. 

Barthelme has good lantern slides of 
the church of La Purisima, in Monter- 
rey, Mexico, and I can have copies for 
use in lectures. 

The Houston Art Museum is small 
but has diversified contents. A recently 
installed fountain by Carl Milles plays 
in the entrance hall. 

Visited the Shamrock Hotel with 
Barthelme. An appalling architectural 
mediocrity, and the main dining room 
is an example of incredible vulgarity; a 
glorified jukebox. 

The Prudential Building, a few blocks 
away from the Shamrock, is an example 
of the paternalism of big business. It 
seems that the turnover of employees is 
so great that fringe benefits (a Holly- 
wood type swimming pool, complete 
with handsome life guard) are offered. 
A terrific waste of marble, a mediocre 
Peter Hurd mural in the super-refined 
lobby. 


Austin, August 17, 1952. Charles Umlauf 
was waiting for me at the airport — 
8 a.m. — and we drove out to find W. 
Kelly Fearing, who lives in a stone house 
on Bull Creek Road, near Mount Banell, 
on the Colorado River, about ten miles 
from Austin. Out of the way and hard 
to find, even with Umlauf as a guide. 
Umlauf lives on the limits of the city of 
Austin, above Barton Springs. Both 
artists have studios and scenery which 
would be the envy of their city slicker 
colleagues. 

Umlauf is an associate professor of art 
at the University of Texas and Fearing 
is an assistant professor. It was good to 
hear that all professors of art at the 
university are also creative artists busy 
on their own commissions. 

Fearing is a pleasant young man and 
I feel he is a find for LirurcicaL Arts. 
We arranged for photographs of his 
religious paintings and some of his 
sketches. Fearing’s technique and scale 
would be particularly adaptable for 
altar triptychs. 


San Antonio, August 18, 1952. Archbishop 
Lucey was out of town. The De Witte 
Museum is somewhat of a hodgepodge 
— not much of anything except all sorts 


of objects from the Congo, etc., given to 
the museum by army men who collected 
them during their careers abroad and 
then did not know what to do with 
them. The latest object dumped on the 
museum is a South Seas canoe. 

Took a taxi ride around the Mexican 
section of the city and saw some of the 
recent government housing for Mexi- 
cans. Most of the remaining slums could 
eventually be cleaned up and replaced 
by such housing. I am told that the 
Mexicans are expected to pay one fourth 
of their income for rent, but they then 
have all conveniences. Saw the Con- 
cepcién Mission, but the best one is the 
Mission San José, a complete com- 
pound. 


Monterrey, Mexico, August 19, 1952. Just a 
morning here, having arrived last night 
and stopped in the air-conditioned sec- 
tion of the Grand Hotel Ancina, thanks 
to Karl Hackert of Chicago, who met 
me at the airport. He was here to show © 
his sketches for the windows of La Puri- 
sima church to the archbishop, to the 
architect, Enrique de la Mora, and to 
Mr. Antonio Rodriguez. Had breakfast 
with de la Mora, Rodriguez, and Hack- 
ert; then we all went to see the church. 
A beautiful location and, in general, a 
successful design. It still needs the win- 
dows for color, and I was told that the 
cross beams of the interior will be cov- 
ered with mosaics. A tester is to be 
placed above the altar. We all called on 
the archbishop, Alfonso Espino y Silva, 
sympathetic to modern ideas of church 
design. 

On the way to the airport we stopped 
to see the beginning of the new concrete 
El Templo de Spiritu Santo, designed 
by Armando Ravizé, a very competent 
architect-engineer-builder of Monter- 
rey. The nearby school would put some 
of our timid creations to shame. Made 
arrangements to have photographs, 
plans, perspective, for future publica- 
tion. Even this short stay in Monterrey 
(evening and next morning) reminded 
me of the pleasant eight weeks I spent in 
Mexico in 1924, from Manzanillo to 
Vera Cruz. Very sympathetic country 
and people. 

Arrived late afternoon at Los Angeles 
and settled down at the Ashley Arms, 
Beverley Hills —a short distance from 
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the airport — about eight miles. The 
downtown hotels, another twelve miles 
off — were filled with Knights of Co- 
lumbus, assembled for their annual 
convention. 


Los Angeles, August 20, 1952. Called on 
Maude Kemper Riley, at the offices of 
Fortnight, “California’s Own Magazine,” 
_where she is one of the contributing 
editors, with emphasis on art. I had first 
met Mrs Riley in New York when we 
discussed the possibility of an article on 
the church in Monterrey. I now have 
that text which appears in this issue. 
Mrs. Riley was formerly assistant editor 
of the Art Digest and publisher and 
editor of MKR’s Art Outlook. She was in 
Mexico in 1951 on a Mexican Govern- 
ment fellowship for a study of pre- 
Columban art. She has a master of fine 
arts degree from Yale. After an hour at 
Fortnight’s office, where Mrs. Riley took 
notes for a story on my trip, we drove 
off to Immaculate Heart College where 
I met Sister Magdalen Mary and Sister 
Mary Corita. Their art department is 
extremely interesting and alive. Here 
also I made arrangements for photo- 
graphs of Sister Corita’s work; also the 
work of several of her more promising 
students. Sister Magdalen Mary will 
write a piece and send me data about 
the art department and Charles Eames 
- (well-known for his furniture design and 
a first-rate architect whom I had met 
years ago in Saint Louis, through Emil 
Frei) will write an article for LrruRGICAL 
Arts, tying up his thoughts with the art 
course at the college. I was sorry that 
my tight schedule did not allow me time 
to stay overnight in his house at Santa 
Monica. 


Reno, August 21, 1952. Arrived here late 
and again I found a convention of the 
Nevada State Medical people at the 
Riverside Hotel, so bedded down for the 
“night at a second-class establishment 
_where the six dollar rate was collected 
in advance. Then strolled down the 
street where one-arm bandits fill the 
lobbies of all hotels. Saw the places 
which, together with the divorce mills, 
give Reno its national reputation. But 
Reno is really a very decent city, wear- 
ing a partial gambling mask. Called on 
Ferris and Erskine, architects. I had met 
Graham Erskine in New York during 
the last convention of the American In- 
stitute of Architects when he had sug- 
gested a side trip to Reno on my way 
to San Francisco. I wanted to see the 
chapel for the Dominican Sisters for 


which Miss Charlton Fortune had de- 
signed the crucifix, the tabernacle, and 
candlesticks. As happens so often, the 
chapel looked better actually than in 
the photographs I had received some 
months ago. The light woodwork looks 
fine against the red brickwork. This 
chapel will be illustrated in our maga- 
zine. It was well worth while coming to 
Reno to see it. 

Then Mr Erskine drove me to Vir- 
ginia City, a ghost town with re-built 
tourist atmosphere; to Carson City, 
smallest capital city in the U. S., popu- 
lation 1654, so the sign states. Then 
around Lake Tahoe and back to Reno. 
A very enjoyable experience to break 
up the monotony of too much “religious 
art.”” While driving around the Nevada 
countryside we talked of the possibility 
of next year’s “regional” meeting of the 
Society in connection with the 1953 
Seattle convention of the American In- 
stitute of Architects. We might also plan 
another day of such a “regional” meet- 
ing, in Portland. 


San Francisco, August 21, 1952. Arrived 
here late and could not find a room at 
my favorite hotel Plaza. Next morning 


I called on Miss Ruth Cravath, sculptor, 
_at her studio. She told me about plans 
| for the forthcoming exhibition of reli- 


gious art in California, at the De Young 
Memorial Museum. I collected photo- 
graphs of some of the exhibits and Miss 
Cravath will send me more. Called on 
Ernest Born (next door) and saw his 
magnificient drawings for a church at 
the Pacific School of Religion. They 
were not accepted by the authorities 
who prefer more of what they now have, 
pseudo-gothic, but Mr Born will send 
me photos of these drawings, and I will 
use them to show what a modern design 
could produce for a church. 

In the afternoon I went out to Palo 
Alto to see Father John Tierney, at the 
Newman Club. It seemed like old times 
when André Girard appeared at the 
station in his faithful Packard. He has 
painted the stations of the cross in Saint 
Ann’s Chapel and is now at work on the 
full-size color drawings for the four win- 
dows. Father Tierney told me that Mrs 
Luce wanted my opinion. Since I know 
Girard’s work well, I was prepared for 
his wealth of symbolism and color and 
my first thought was that all concerned 
should allow him to work in peace, as 
he worked in the chapel of the Blessed 
Sacrament, at Stowe, Vermont. The 
stations were completed and gave a 
mural feeling to the fourteen diagonal 


panels on one side of the chapel. Several 
of the windows presented a problem to 
Father Tierney, who felt that the story- 
telling was too complicated. And so did 
Mrs Luce. One trouble was that too 
many immature persons saw the un- 
finished sketches and jumped at conclu- 
sions; another is that Girard knows his 
Bible too well and his interpretations 
require some work and study. Girard 
tells me that quite a few members of the 
faculty at Stanford University have been 
enthusiastic about the job, and it may 
be that Father Tierney has allowed 
himself to be swayed too much by those 
who do not understand at once? Does 
everyone really understand at once the 
content of many a great work of art of 
the past? And yet we seldom question 
the old masters. At Father Tierney’s 
request I phoned Mrs Luce at Ridge- 
field, Connecticut, to explain matters. 
She is willing to accept two of the win- 
dows, but would like Girard to make 
another color sketch of the two middle 
windows, with perhaps a less compli- 
cated story-telling design. 

Later, in the afternoon, Father John 
Meehan (who was present during the 
morning’s discussion with Father Tier- 
ney and who has a parish at Palo Alto) 
drove us to Mission San José to see 
Sister Clare, O.P. who had first told me 
about the work of the silk weavers at 
Kyoto. I was surprised to see bolts of 
this silk in Sister Clare’s shop as I was 
under the impression that Mr Teramato 
was anxious to sell but had not had 
much luck so far. Perhaps it is because 
he insists on receiving payment even 
before the silk is woven in Kyoto. Sister 
Clara’s designs are not very imagina- 
tive, but they are safe. 

The convent grounds are filled with 
lemon and orange trees, and the like — 
truly a garden of paradise, particularly 
after having seen (from the air) miles of 
dry and parched country between San 
Antonio and El Paso. 

Girard then drove me back to San 
Francisco for an excellent fish dinner at 
Fisherman’s Wharf, and we ended up 
by watching a rather complicated Chi- 
nese movie in Chinatown. 


August 23, 1952. Met Mrs Louise Jenkins 
and then drove on to Carmel where I 
was the overnight guest of Mr Noel 
Sullivan. A most genial host whose 
praises are sung by anyone familiar with 
this part of the country. Wonderful 
evening there, with a piano concert of 
the kind I particularly enjoy, intimate 
and informal; the pianist, Miss Steph- 
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anie Shehatovich, who teaches at the 
Dominican College, at San Rafael, Cali- 
fornia. She will take part in the Cam- 
pion Festival, in collaboration with the 
San Francisco Museum of Art. 


August 24, 1952. Mass at San Carlos 
Mission, at Carmel. I remembered this 
mission from my visit some fifteen years 
ago, with Miss Charlton Fortune, when 
I first met her at Monterey, the first 
“home” of her Monterey Guild. This 
mission church has not been spoiled, 
though Carmel itself has changed since 
that time. The interior of the church has 
great charm and sober decoration. Mr 
Sullivan has trained the singers and has 
played the organ and led the choir there 
for many years — as he did this morn- 
ing. Many who wonder at the quality of 
the organ playing and the “discretion” 
of the singing, probably do not realize 
all Mr Sullivan has done in this respect. 

Then back to San Francisco wa 
Girard’s “‘old faithful” car and an in- 
formal supper at Ruth Cravath’s studio. 
On the way back we stopped to see the 
new Corpus Christi church, on Alemany 
Boulevard, San Francisco (Mario 
Ciampi, architect). A curious type of 
extreme “modern” architecture and 
one which, I fear, will give a black eye 
to the idea of progressive work in that 
region. The puzzle to me (beyond the 
emptiness of the interior, as a church) is 
how the authorities could sanction or let 
pass such innovations as the baptistry 
on a balcony (imagine a mother’s 
qualms going up and down the stairs 
with her new bambino?) and the inade- 
quate approach from the sacristies to 
the sanctuary. At dinner I met again 
Micaela Du Casse, painter (whom I first 
met some fifteen years ago in Piedmont, 
California); also Dr Elizabeth Moses, 
curator of decorative arts at the De 
Young Memorial Museum; and Miss 
Ninfa Valvo, assistant curator of paint- 
ing and sculpture at the same museum. 
A very enjoyable and instructive eve- 
ning. 


August 25, 1952. Lunch at the Bohemian 
Club, San Francisco, with Edward 
Frick and Ernest Weyhe, old friends of 
student days at the Paris Beaux Arts in 
1920. The three of us reminisced (but 
not too much) re the days spent touring 
Italy, imbibing culture and a nostalgia 
for the past. Girard was with us and the 
conversation and good cheer was relax- 
ing. All “liturgical art” and no play can 
be deadly. 

Evening lecture at the Labaudt Gal- 


lery, under the sponsorship of the Juni- 
pero Serra shop, 116 Maiden Lane, San 
Francisco. This shop carries a full line 
of Catholic books and much good art for 
the home. A place to visit and patron- 
ize. Miss Helen Souza runs the place. 
The gallery is a small, intimate place 
and the gathering (about 65) was of the 
type to gladden a lecturer’s heart. I met 
several friends: Dr Camagani, whose 
field is music, and the painter, Rodger 
Bolomey, whose work will be illustrated 
in LirurcicAL Arts. The Lucien La- 
baudt gallery performs a function in art 
which, in literature, is performed: by the 
little magazine; it is a centre for the arts 
as they develop, a professional corner 
with its eyes on the future more than on 
the past. It is run by Mrs Labaudt as a 
“‘“memorial’’ to carry out the ideas of her 
husband, Lucien Labaudt, a painter, 
killed flying from India to China in 
1943, when he was artist-correspondent 
for Life, on his way to paint the war. 


Portland, August 26, 1952. Early morning 
flight. I was met at the airport by Mrs 
R. W. Prentis and William Justema. It 
was because of Mrs Prentis’s invitation 
to lecture here that this opportunity to 
come to Portland developed. I was also 
interested to see several of Pietro Bel- 
luschi’s churches and to renew acquaint- 
ance with an old friend of the early days 
of our Society at Portsmouth Priory, 
Rhode Island, John J. Stanton. Saw the 
latest Catholic church designed by 
Belluschi, Saint Philip Neri. A some- 
what cold interior and an inordinately 
large sanctuary. The choir is located 
near the sanctuary and perhaps a balda- 
chino will replace the curious wood 
“‘backdrop”’ for the altar. Such interiors 
seem to call for the work of the mural 
painter. 


August 27, 1952. Called at Stanton’s office 
(in partnership with Francis B. Jacob- 
berger, the second generation of a well- 
known firm of Portland architects). We 
saw two of Belluschi’s Lutheran churches 
— Zion and Central. Very interesting 
use of wood and brick. 

Evening lecture in Cathedral Hall, 
sponsored by the Catholic Art Club of 
Oregon. A very sympathetic and appre- 
ciative audience of about 400 — includ- 
ing Abbot Thomas Meier, O.S.B., of 
Mount Angel Abbey, many clergy and 
sisters. An old friend of the Society, 
Father Thomas J. Tobin, Vicar General 
of the Archdiocese of Portland and pas- 
tor of All Saints Church, introduced me. 
Father Tobin’s forte is canon law. 


August 28, 1952. Visit to Mount Angel 
Abbey, with Mrs Prentis, Mrs Doris 
McMullen (who weaves fine altar cloths 
— | saw one on the altar at All Saints); 
Mrs Clarence Young; Henry Ellis 
(whose interest centres on the Eastern 
rites), and William Justema. We were 
cordially greeted by the Right Reverend 
Damien Jentges, Coadjutor-Abbot, and 
Father David Nicholson, guestmaster 
and choirmaster at the seminary. Mount 
Angel Abbey was founded in 1882 by 
the Benedictine monks of the ten-century 
old Engelberg Abbey, in Switzerland. It 
is located on a hilltop one mile from the 
village of Mount Angel and forty miles 
south of Portland. The site’s natural 
beauty has few rivals in the monastic 
world, and the approach from the vil- 
lage is through a grove of majestic 
Douglas firs. From the hilltop, on a clear 
day, can be seen Mount Hood, Mount 
Rainier, Mount Adams, and Mount 
Helens. The town of Mount Angel is one 
hundred percent Catholic. 

Bill Justema has returned to the abbey 
where he will function as artist in resi- 
dence. We saw evidences of his work, 
and his bright colors have already 
greatly improved many corners of the 
buildings. He explained his plans for the 
color scheme of the abbatial crypt, and 
I hope to see the results next year. 

Father David asked me to speak to a 
group of the Catholic Youth Students 
and I promptly ran into a minor diffi- 
culty when I thought it wise to extoll the 
natural beauties of Oregon over those of 
the state I had just come from, Cali- 
fornia — little realizing that many of 
the students were from that state. The 
best I could do was to praise the garden 
spots of California, Carmel, Monterey, 
La Jolla, etc. These impromptu oppor- 
tunities to speak sometimes yield results 
in the future. 

Father David’s choir of forty semi- 
narians is famous, and he plans to take 
them on tour next year; they may be 
heard in Carnegie Hall in 1954. This 
Gregorian choir is dedicated to bringing 
the simple and quiet beauty of the 
ancient plain chant to the people via the 
concert stage. In the lives of the singers, 
however, the concert stage is necessarily 
the exception rather than the rule, for, 
as seminarians, each boy has dedicated 
himself to the inspiring ideals of the 
Catholic priesthood. In this regard, the 
long years of preparation, the complete 
scholastic and classical course of studies, 
and the energetic spiritual life in which 
these boys are primarily engaged make 
them unique among concert singers. 
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Then we went on to visit the Abbey’s 
milk farm, some ten miles away in real 
Oregon country; over a rough road, 
surrounded by thousands of Douglas fir 
trees — a glorious country. 


August 29, 1952. Had to give up my plan 
to fly to Vancouver, B. C., and back the 
same day because of lack of space on the 
plane. I wanted to call on Gardiner and 
Thornton, architects, and see their new 
church, Saint Anthony’s. But-they will 
send me photographs and data. 

Called at Pietro Belluschi’s office and 
arranged for photographs of his recent 
Catholic church, Saint Philip Neri; also 
three Lutheran churches whose designs 
are well worth considering in Lirurcr- 
CAL ARTS. 

Lunch with Father Tobin, with a per- 
sonally conducted tour of his church, 
All Saints. He gave me several photo- 
graphs of the new sanctuary and will 
send others showing the ingenious 
method of attaching the antependium to 
the altar. Mr Jacobberger will send me 
a plan, showing the three successive 
changes which have resulted in the pres- 
ent layout. It certainly shows what can 
be achieved with modest means and an 
intelligent approach to liturgical re- 

quirements. 


August 30, 1952. Spent most of the after- 
noon with Jack Stanton and arranged 
for plans and photographs of churches 
he and Mr Jacobberger erected or al- 
tered in the recent past. Then spent the 
evening at his home, with good con- 
versation with him, Mrs Stanton, and 
their daughter, Constance. 


August 31, 1952. Gathering at Mrs Pren- 
tis’s home for a farewell dinner. We 
discussed the possibility of a regional 
meeting in Seattle and perhaps another 
such day at Portland. This joint meeting 
could then be called a regional North- 
Western meeting. Father Tobin thinks 
“this is a good idea. Father Domin heart- 
ily agreed. The subject matter for a 
symposium at these meetings would be 
developed by local members of the So- 
ciety and subscribers to the magazine. 
Then all accompanied me to the airport 
where I boarded the PAA stratoliner for 
Honolulu. I certainly was treated roy- 
ally in Portland, and I hope to get back 
there in the not too distant future. 


Honolulu, September 1, 1952. Arrived 7.35 
A.M. Honolulu time via PAA stratoliner, 
after a ten-hour smooth trip, but I find 
it difficult to sleep sitting up, although 


the seats are very comfortable and tilt 
back. The “downstairs” cocktail lounge 
was a first experience for me. 

Drove to the Halekulani Hotel, rec- 
ommended by Mr Werner Low (Haley- 
Lunn Travel Agency) and I can recom- 
mend it highly. A central low-roofed 
building surrounded by many bunga- 
lows. As I stepped out of my room, I 
was right near the ocean. There is no 
beach immediately facing this hotel, but 
there is an air of quiet and intimacy 
about the place. The lawn facing the 
blue Pacific is dotted with palm trees and 
the sea is of indescribable beauty; the 
nearest stretch a cool turquoise, then the 
deep blue in the distance with whitecaps 
dancing an incessant fandango. I can’t 
help it if this sounds lyrical. From any 
spot of this Halekulani lawn you can see 
the stretch of the famous Waikiki beach 
where are the more popular and popu- 
lated hotels, the Royal Hawaiian and 
the most recent one, the Surfrider. 

Jean Charlot came early to the hotel, 
and through him I was first introduced 
to the beauties of this bit of paradise on 
earth, with lunch at the Royal Hawai- 
ian. En route, Charlot showed me his 
fresco in the Waikiki branch of the 
Bishop National Bank of Hawaii — goo 
square feet. The subject matter repre- 
sents events in the life of Hawaii and the 
inscription states what must eventually 
appeal to the visitor: “The Hawaiian 
race was a polite, loving, and hospitable 
people. The great law of the Alii [no- 
bility] concerned humility, love, and 
beautiful thoughts.” I was in Honolulu 
only two days, but it seems that these 
gracious qualities are in evidence to-day. 
While looking at Charlot’s fresco, I 
thought it a shame that he has had so 
few opportunities to work in Catholic 
churches. The only frescos I know of are 
in the Peapack, N. J., church and I hope 
to have good illustrations of them in 
LirurcicAL Arts. Because of the sim- 
plicity of many church interiors to-day, 
it would seem that a Charlot mural 
would be welcome. And Charlot is a 
great muralist and not merely a painter 
who produces large canvases; quite a 
difference! He knows the Christian sub- 
ject matter. I dream of what Charlot 
could do with a gigantic sanctuary wall 
and a subject such as the forty saints in 
the Canon of the Mass. 

Through Charlot I met Father John 
McDonald, superintendent of schools of 
the Honolulu Diocese, which comprises 
these five islands. Father McDonald 
treated me to a steak dinner at the 
Canlis charcoal Broiler restaurant. Then 


I was invited to attend a parish birthday 
party in honor of Our Lady (Star of the 
Sea parish). This was held also in con- 
nection with a departure party for 
Father Edward Donze, the pastor 
(Marist) who is leaving Honolulu, after 
six years, to take up another post in 
Wheeling, West Virginia. Various par- 
ish groups entertained us, and one par- 
ticularly charming event was the hula 
dancing of two little girls — real troup- 
ers. Father McDonald tells me there is 
no color or race barrier in the Catholic 
community, and all worship together 
without any trouble — Hawaiian, Ko- 
rean, Chinese, Japanese, Philippino, 
Portuguese, Porto Rican, and all of the 
Caucasian group. 


Honolulu, September 2, 1952. Called on 
Rothwell and Lester, architects, and ar- 
ranged for photos, plans, and sketches 
for a proposed new church here. We all 
went over to the headquarters building 
of the ILWU (International Longshore- 
men’s Union) where Pablo O’Higgins 
(one of the Mexican group of fresco 
painters) was at work on a stairway 
mural depicting the sugar cane workers. 
His handling has a certain brutality of 
color, due perhaps, to the worker’s 
ideology — as opposed to Charlot’s more 
human and spiritual conception, both in 
color and subject matter. 

Then back to Father McDonald’s 
office. He gave me a copy of Charlot’s 
comments concerning the last document 
from Rome re “‘modern art,” as follows, 
with his and Charlot’s permission. This 
text did not reach the press bureau of 
the NCWC, Washington, in time for 
their release on the subject. 


The Instruction was played up in secular 
papers, and perhaps also in the diocesan press, 
as a rebuke to those who hope that the Church 
will not cease, in our time, to sponsor the art 
of living artists working — as perforce they 
must — in a contemporary manner. The biased 
approach of the commentaries gave the impres- 
sion that the clergy was to use only out-of-date 
styles (gothic came first to mind) in building 
and decorating new churches, or in renovating 
old ones. 

Reading the text, I cannot find that this 
wishful thinking is there at all. On the con- 
trary, the document blasts and damns (if I may 
use so strong a term) the prevalent low stand- 
ards of church decoration and design. I quote: 
“Tet them (the ordinaries) severely forbid 
second rate and stereotyped statues and effigies 
to be multiplied, and improperly and absurdly 
exposed . . . on the altars themselves or in the 
neighboring walls of the chapels.” 

To observe obediently and fully this recom- 
mendation means laying bare the walls of our 
churches. Let us start there, and art will be 
better served in these denuded walls than by 
the regiment of waxworks that supposedly de- 
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grade them. Also implied is the fact that the 
Ordinaries in need of statues, pictures, or litur- 
gical objects, should not, from now on, patron- 
ize the vitiated sources that have had a com- 
mercial monopoly of such things. 

Naturally I find this a healthy step and re- 
joice that it is stated in such clear terms so that 
no hedging or compromise is possible. 

Now how should these unworthy works be 
replaced? Again I quote from the document: 
‘Works of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture should be entrusted, for their execution, 
only to men who are outstanding for their tech- 
nique and who are capable of expressing sincere 
faith and piety .. .” 

This phrasing strongly suggests individual 
commissions, rather than machine-made ob- 
jects cast by the thousands from the same, in- 
different mold. It suggests a master dealing 
honestly with his material; it suggests hand- 
made objects. It also suggests that the objects 
that are to take the place of the ‘‘church goods” 
merchandise will be of a very different appear- 
ance if they are to express sincere faith and 
piety “instead of the raw commercialism and 
shameless coquettishness” of their predecessors. 

Through decades of history, art was the his- 
tory of sacred art. That classes in the history of 
art be given in seminaries “by masters who 
reverence what our ancestors cherished” is de- 
voutly to be wished for. The budding priest 
should there clearly understand that there is 
not only one tradition in art, but many. In 
fact, Catholic art (or art at the service of the 
Church) can be properly understood to be 
synonymous with catholic taste in art, as it 
ranges from the Catacombs to Rouault, whose 
work was included in the exhibition of sacred 
art held in Rome in 1950. Indeed, contem- 
porary artists should revere what came before 
them, and so rich and vast is the tradition of 
the Church, that there will be, within this hal- 
lowed tradition a precedent, not only for most 
of the forms of contemporary art, but for those 
of the future as well. 

Perhaps a point that the Instructions fail to 
cover is the question of the genius, as con- 
trasted to the talented artist. Yet the sponsoring 
of geniuses in the past resulted in great art and 
for the greater glory of the Church. The Popes 
would pick their Michelangelos when they 
were still in their twenties and thrust at them 
gigantic walls in sacred places, in full conscious- 
ness that they were not at all middle-of-the- 
roaders. The tendencies latent, rather than ex- 
pressed in the Instruction, would make any 
priest but a Pope fearful of reprimand if a new 
Michelangelo were given a first change in his 
parish. Happily enough, genius is, by defini- 
tion, as rare as quintuplets, and its essence is to 
break with carefully established molds. The 
Church surely still has use for genius. 

To sum up, the Instruction is revolutionary, 
not so much in itself, as when it compares its 
proposed art standard with the utter shameful- 
ness of the more current brand of so-called 
religious art. It also enjoins the making of good 
art. Let us hope that obedience will follow. 


Last evening dinner and party with 
the Charlots, graciously presided over 
by his charming wife, Zohmah. I met an 
architect, Alfred Preis, who showed me 
a Korean church he built in Honolulu; 
also John Kjargaard, part owner of the 
Paradsve of the Pacific. For those who want 


to know about Hawaii, this zs the maga- 
zine. LrrurcicaL ARTS can now claim 
to be twenty-one years old but Paradise 
... has been a Hawaiian monthly 
since 1888. Also present at this pleasant 
gathering were Mrs Kjargaard and Miss 
Alice Lenning, a sculptor, who gave me 
a photo of her head of Christ. 


Tokyo, September 4, 1952. We left Hono- 
lulu promptly at 2 A.M. on the third but 
only reached Tokyo on the afternoon of 
the fourth, having lost a day somewhere 
over the Pacific. This trip, in the luxuri- 
ous PAA stratoliner, was in two hops of 
about nine hours each, with a one-hour 
stopover at Wake Island, to refuel, etc. 
A gracious, discreet passenger was the 
young actress, Margaret O’Brien, now 
sixteen years old, en route to Tokyo to 
star in a movie here. The usual mob of 
teen-agers met her at the international 
airport; Father Leopold Tibesar, M.M.., 
was there to greet me, with less fanfare, 
but I was certainly glad to see him. So 
far, I have seen a friendly face every 
time I stepped from a plane, from 
Dallas to ‘Tokyo. 

Drove directly to the Imperial Hotel, 
facing the Imperial Palace grounds. I 
wanted to stay at least a few days at this 
hotel, amid the splendor of Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s creation. The profusion of 
ornament, in the soap stone peculiar to 
Japan, is a striking feature and the com- 
bination of this stone with the brickwork 
produces a rather wierd effect. The 
place has quite an air of old-time gran- 
deur; the rooms large but not too well 
ventilated; the bathroom was spacious. 
But the rates are high — ten dollars a 
day — and the set-up below the stand- 
ard of a normal good hotel in the U. S. 
However, room service is quick; the bell- 
hop pops up in nothing flat. 

Then Father Tibesar took me on a 
quick tour of a portion of the city. 
Tokyo is the third largest city in the 
world, with a population estimated at 
seven million. After dinner, Father Ti- 
besar gave me an inkling of the com- 
plexity of the subject I had come to 
study in Japan, the evolution of Chris- 
tian art and architecture. The mission- 
aries hold conflicting views concerning 
the desirability of adapting old forms of 
Japanese art or of going frankly along 
the lines of an international style. This 
is truly a period of transition here. The 
period identified with the native-archae- 
ological style typified by the former 
Catholic University at Peiping, de- 
signed by Dom Adalbert Gresnicht, 
O.S.B., is at an end and the present 


tendencies hover between strict “mod- 
ernism” or a return to the pseudo- 
bastard European styles, with emphasis 
on an emasculated gothic, of which 
Tokyo can boast a few, even recently 
built. While talking about this with 
Fathers Tibesar, Roggendorf, S.J., Heu- 
vers, S.J., Freuler, S.M.B., I found 
their opinions quite divided, but I was 
surprised to hear that Japanese converts 
do not want any archaeological recon- 
structions which remind them of their 
former pagan affiliations, nor do many 
respond to the stark simplicity of mod- 
ern church interiors although in their 
own homes they show the level of taste 
and simplicity which typifies their na- 
tive architecture. Their present taste is 
at the level of the lowest common Euro- 
pean denominator, and I suspect it is 
really due to the low taste of some of the 
missionaries who pass on their preju- 
dices to the people and then blame the 
people for having the same taste. It may 
be the same old story we have to face 
everywhere! And this is regrettable in 
Japan since many elements, at least the 
spirit which infused their art of the past, 
could easily be baptized for the renewed 
beauty of churches in this country. A 
three week visit can hardly suggest a 
final solution, but I am convinced that 
any return to a pseudo-western past can 
lead only to a dead end — as it does in 
any country. Ill find out more about 
this as I go along. 


Tokyo, September 5, 1952. Attended a 
meeting of the N.C.C.J. (National Cath- 
olic Committee of Japan) at its head- 
quarters, during which a full staff was 
appointed. Father Tibesar is secretary 
general. ‘These appointments were con- 
firmed, prior to the meeting, by the 
Archbishop of Tokyo and the Apostolic 
Internuncio. They are the first since the 
change in rules and the reconstruction 
of the National Catholic Committee 
set-up; a process which began three 
years ago. This committee was set up 
after the war, in 1946. The object was 
to accomplish for Japan what the 
NCWC in Washington accomplishes at 
home. Father Tibesar is the guiding 
spirit of the entire activity. The Na- 
tional Catholic Committee of Japan is 
essentially a central office of the hier- 
archy of Japan. Its function is two fold: 
(1) to execute on a national scale the 
policies laid down by the hierarchy, for 
the guidance of the Church in Japan. 
(2) to initiate, at the invitation of the 
hierarchy, such suggestions as to policy 
as may grow out of the above function. 
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Ultimately then it also becomes a 
repository of information, as to policy 
and procedure, which demands that it 
make these available to the Church na- 
tionally through the dioceses and the 
parishes locally. This it achieves only in 
the measure in which it elicits the active 
codperation of the bishops collectively 
and individually, along with their 
chosen representatives. 

It is vital to understand the funda- 
mental character of the National Cath- 
olic Committee as being one of depend- 
ence upon the hierarchy. Without the 
consent of the hierarchy it could have 
no existence. Without the consent of the 
hierarchy and the bishops individually 
it could have no function and no author- 
ity. It possesses only what is given it 
from above by way of mandate, from 
the ranks by way of suggestion and ac- 
cumulated experience. 

Among its many activities, such as a 
legal department, charities, an insur- 
ance bureau, an education department, 
press and radio, a student federation 
and a youth department, the N.C.C.J. 
does not forget art. To quote from the 
text given me by Father Tibesar: 


Christian art, architecture, the liturgy, and 
plain chant need no representation in a central 
planning and executive committee such as 
N.C.C.J. is. So we are told from time to time. 
Yet persons making such statements would be 
the first to admit, in all probability, the place 
‘aesthetics holds in the thinking of the average 
Japanese person. They are supremely conscious 
of what is fitting and what is not so in the ap- 
peal to the eye and legitimately associated with 
our worship. This has not always been true 
in the past. 


Tokyo, September 6, 1952. Called on Arch- 
bishop Doi, with Father Freuler. The 
Archbishop spoke in French, but as he is 
not very talkative the conversation was 
limited to a few generalities and we soon 
took our leave. Then on to Father Freul- 
er’s “office” in Saint Patrick’s rectory, 
where I met Father Jerome Sweeney, 
S.J.C., pastor of Saint Patrick’s church, 
who told me of his harrowing experiences 
with the Japanese in Korea. He is a jolly 
and lively person and the several meals I 
had there were pleasant experiences. 
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SAINT BERNWARD OF HILDE- 
SHEIM. 2. His Works of Art. 3. Album. 
By Francis F. Tschan. Notre Dame, In- 
diana, 1951. Pp. viti-503, 269 plates. 
(Publications in Mediaeval Studies, Vol. 
XII-XU1.) 
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Ten years ago Professor Tschan gave 
us the first volume of his study of Saint 
Bernward. It was the first biography of 
the saintly bishop in English, probably 
the first in any language, to deal ex- 
clusively with the man and his times, 
certainly a much more human account 
than the older technical works which 
were concerned chiefly with his patron- 
age of the arts. However, in treating of 
Saint Bernward, one could obviously 
not leave out this latter aspect, and so 
Professor ‘T'schan promised in his origi- 
nal introduction that he would devote a 
second volume to Bernward’s art. The 
war interrupted its progress, and only 
now do we have the promised work, 
along with a magnificent album of plates. 

The editors of Publications in Medtae- 
val Studies at the University of Notre 
Dame are to be congratulated on the 
excellence of the two volumes that 
have been added to their series. In a 
very special way are they to be con- 
gratulated on their willingness to pub- 
lish a whole volume of extremely de- 
tailed photographs presenting Bern- 
ward’s works of art with a thoroughness 
seldom equaled in studies of this kind. 

We learn from Bernward’s biographer 
Thangmar that he was proficient in 
many arts. The biographer should 
know, for he was himself the saint’s 
master at the school of Hildesheim 
where, in addition to the liberal arts, 
he is said to have learned such “me- 
chanical arts” as book copying and 
illustrating, the goldsmith’s craft, cast- 
ing in bronze, architecture, etc. Profes- 
sor Tschan has divided his book accord- 
ing to these various arts: the codices, the 
works in gold and silver, the works in 
bronze and, finally, Bernward’s church 
of Saint Michael at Hildesheim. Under 
these headings the works usually at- 
tributed to Bernward are listed and 
carefully described. The more famous 
ones among them are done in amazing 
detail: the evangelary (No. 18), the 
reliquary cross, the silver crucifix and 
candlesticks; but, above all, the bronze 
doors and column, best known of all the 
saint’s works, to which are devoted no 
less than 210 pages of text and 77 plates. 
Saint Michael’s Church is dealt with in 
another hundred pages; seventy of them 
are the translation in English of an 
account submitted by Joseph Bohland 
of Hildesheim, who has been engaged in 
excavation and restoration since the 
church was so badly damaged, not to 
say destroyed, in the bombings of 1945. 

With the exception of that on archi- 
tecture, each section begins with a brief, 


but useful, historical introduction on 
the progress of book-illustration, gold 
and silver work, etc., down to the time 
of Bernward. We are the better able to 
appreciate the significance of the works 
when we thus see them in their historical 
setting amidst the different currents of 
influence that played upon them. These 
introductions are regularly accom- 
panied by lengthy notes that constitute 
veritable bibliographies on the perti- 
nent subjects. The note on the iconog- 
raphy of the crucifixion may be cited 
by way of illustration; it gives a short 
account of the early development of this 
scene in art and then lists some twenty- 
eight books and articles on the subject. 
References throughout the work are 
nothing if not abundant; and the book 
ends with an extraordinary general 
bibliography of over 700 items. The 
majority of them are in German, as 
might be expected in view of the topic, 
and a very large number are now quite 
old. It is surprising to find that there 
is apparently so little work of recent 
date in the field. Professor Tschan has 
no doubt rescued certain important 
titles from oblivion, but to have cited 
them at the place where they are used 
would surely suffice. The usefulness of 
listing so many ancient titles in a gen- 
eral bibliography is at least question- 
able. 

All parts of the book should prove 
of value to historians of art, some more 
so than others. The chapter on Saint 
Michael’s Church is concerned almost 
exclusively with problems of restora- 
tion; it has disappointingly little on the 
place of the edifice in the history of 
early romanesque architecture. On the 
other hand, the sections devoted to the 
doors and the bronze column are ex- 
tremely important contributions. The 
elaborate and painstaking analysis of, 
commentary upon, and annotations to, 
the iconographical details of the sixteen 
scenes on the doors and the twenty-four 
on the column are a model of their 
kind. 

One point about Saint Bernward has 
always intrigued scholars: how much 
of the work attributed to him actually 
came from his hands? Inscriptions are 
ambiguous when they are not down- 
right confusing. Thangmar is vague; 
indeed he does not so much as mention 
either the doors or the column. Later 
traditions are clearly exaggerated. 
Modern historians are far from agree- 
ment. Professor Tschan leans to the 
theory that Bernward was chiefly pa- 
tron and director of the work; he claims 
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no single piece of art for the bishop 
himself, even though he admits the 
possibility that Bernward may literally 
have had a hand in the production. 
The point will never be settled. Of one 
thing we can be certain: few churchmen 
were ever better fitted to inspire and 
direct the efforts of their workmen, even 
join them, perhaps, in their task. His 
emminent sanctity would be guarantee 
of the sincere faith and piety that the 
recent “Instruction to Ordinaries on 
Sacred Art” says must enter into all 
sacred art; but he possessed as well the 
further qualifications that the same 
Instruction adds must be present if 
sacred works of art are to result. Artist 
at heart, technically skilled in the 
crafts, he was steeped too in the tradi- 
tional styles of the past. Extensive 
travels in Germany, France, and Italy 
gave him personal acquaintance with 
the art of the ancients, the early Chris- 
tians, and the Byzantines, in addition 
to that of his German forebears and the 
Celts. The influence of all of these is 
visible in the works of Bernward, yet 
never are the works themselves mere 
copies. Several of them, in fact, are 
admittedly epoch-making in the his- 
tory of early mediaeval art. If they are, 
the artist-bishop is largely, even when 
indirectly, responsible. 
G. B. FLAHIFF, C.S.B., 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto, Canada. 


THE ROMAN RITUAL II. Burial, 
Exorcisms, Reserved Blessings. In English 
and Latin, with Plainchant Notation. Trans- 
lated and edited by the Reverend Phillip T. 
Weller. Milwaukee: Bruce. $8.75. 

It is six years since the first part of 
this magnificent trilogy came upon the 
market, and four years since the suc- 
ceeding volume made its appearance. 
Herewith the Weller Ritual is com- 
pleted. The present volume retains all 
those excellencies of book-making that 
impressed clergy and laity in the former 
ones, and is in no way inferior in the 
accompanying translation and com- 
mentary. 

In this volume of almost five hundred 
pages one can indicate the subject 
matter by saying that Christian burial 
and attendant circumstances occupy 
one hundred and sixty pages; Exorcisms, 
sixty pages; Reserved Blessings, two 
hundred pages; Litanies, twenty pages; 
Parish Registers, ten pages. 

As matters stand at present the per- 
missibility of using English in conduct- 


ing the rites is not at all clear, but such 
a permission could be sought from 
Rome, on the example of recent grants 
to Austria, France, Germany, etc. It 
may well be that such permission for 
the direct use of English in performing 
most of the rites in the Ritual may be a 
possibility of the not-too-distant future. 
Meanwhile, any priest (or seminarian) 
will be glad to have the Weller Ritual. 

GERALD ELLaRD, S.J. 


EARLY AMERICAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE. From the First Colonial Settlements 
to the National Period. By Hugh Morrtson. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1952. 
$12.50. 

This is the rare combination of schol- 
arly accuracy and pleasant readability 
which every college library will wel- 
come, with the wish that there were 
more of the same calibre. Written on a 
Guggenheim Fellowship in 1948-49, 
Early American Architecture, it is plainly 
evident, occupied many previous years 
of study, travel, and research on the 
part of its author, now Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Art at 
Dartmouth College. Professor Morrison 
describes it as “ca comprehensive ac- 
count in one volume of architecture in 
the American colonies from Saint 
Augustine in 1565 to San Francisco in 
1848.” 

Not only does he deal with the re- 
gional styles so conspicuous in America 
before the nineteenth century — that 
of New England, for instance, as con- 
trasted with that of New York, the 
South and the West — but within those 
categories he further subdivides to dis- 
tinguish the styles of Virginia, of 
Maryland and the Carolinas, and of 
the Mississippi Valley. As well, he draws 
on the national backgrounds in Europe 
for the developments of these “‘local 
styles,” instancing types of building, 
methods of construction, and available 
materials in England, Holland, or 
France. 

In recent years we have been treated 
to a new type of written history, that 
in which the political vicissitudes of a 
nation are treated in relation to its con- 
temporary society, using the arts and 
letters to illumine the progress of events. 
Professor Morrison’s excellent book 
does this in reverse, for he consciously 
incorporates a striking amount of social 
history. Specifically, he considers the 
New England dwelling house of the 
seventeenth century in relation to the 
political history of the period with 
leisurely description of the furniture, the 


rooms, and the concomitant activities 
of a seventeenth century family. 

It would be difficult in the space of a 
review to enumerate the many remark- 
able virtues of this volume, but among 
the most noteworthy which recom- 
mend it to students are: the full critical 
bibliographies at the end of each chap- 
ter, the diagrams and detailed accounts 
of methods and materials of construc- 
tion, the numerous photographs (al- 
most every building referred to in the 
text is illustrated) and the very thought- 
ful reference notes in conclusion. 

Having praised it so highly for the 
college library, the reviewer should add 
that for the layman who is more than 
casually interested in the subject, Early 
American Architecture, despite the fact 
that its detail necessitates the space of a 
large volume, will unquestionably prove 
highly readable and informative. 

Although so thoroughgoing a work — 
could not, in the author’s view, include 
an all-inclusive account of the period 
after 1780, he gives us a final chapter, 
“Toward a National Style,” which — 
summarizes the virtues of the federal 
style, deals with romanticism, eclec- 
ticism, and even hints at the inde- 
pendent directions the twentieth cen- 
tury was to take. 

AxicE M. MacInnis, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


CHRIST IN THE LITURGY. By Illtyd 
Trehowan. New York: Sheed and Ward. 
$2.50. 

Is anything like a corporate expres- 
sion of Catholic worship actually too 
difficult for the vast majority of Catho- 
lics? According to papal directives on 
the sacred liturgy, all Catholics should 
be proudly conscious that taking their 
part in the Mass “is their highest 
privilege.” How does it come about 
that otherwise well-informed and well- 
trained Catholics give the appearance, 
at Mass, of “just sticking it out”? Can 
the dry bones of a fossilized liturgy be 
made to live and again “‘embody’’ the 
now-spectator congregations into na- 
tural, vital, spontaneous corporate ac- 
tivity? If so, how? “In England, at any 
rate, there is the most pressing need to 
give the congregation the opportunity 
to take their proper part in the liturgical 
action at Mass, and I do not believe we 
shall get them to do it, in some areas 
at least, except by the liturgical use of 
their own language.” 

At a study-session in Germany, in 
1950, the learned editor of the Downside 
Review delivered twelve lectures on the 
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function and réle of corporate worship 
in achieving Christ’s position as centre 
of the world. This booklet is the redac- 
tion of the lectures. For the readers of 
these pages the sections on the Divine 
Office, and that on “Singing the Mass 
and Other Modern Problems,” are 
doubtless the most engaging. 

GERALD Earp, S.J. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
PAINTING. By James Thomas. Flexner. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00 
(paper, 25¢). 

Everyone seems quite ready to agree 
that the problem of acquiring a larger 
and a more sensitive and stimulating 
audience for contemporary art in Amer- 
ica — in which contemporary religious 
art must play a more significant réle — 
depends in part on that difficult process, 
educating the public. And part of that 
process consists of acquainting the pub- 
lic with the varied traditions and de- 
velopments that have made up the 
history of American art leading to and 
conditioning present movements and 
trends. 

In the past two or three years several 
relatively general histories of American 
art have appeared. Perhaps the most 
important of these works are Oliver W. 
Larkin’s marvelously inclusive Art and 
Life in America, a Pulitzer Prize winner, 


and Virgil Barker’s American Painting, 


an extremely thorough examination of 
American painting up to the end of the 
nineteenth century. But while these two 
very commendable books were directed 
to the ever present abstraction, the 
intelligent layman, one fears that they 
were purchased and absorbed by the 
less present reality, the moneyed lay- 
man. 

“Recently A Short History of American 
Painting by James Thomas Flexner has 
appeared which ought to be received 
by a very much larger segment of the 
public for the very simple reason that 


-the book sells for only two dollars; too, 


a paper bound edition of the same text 
costing merely twenty-five cents was 
published simultaneously by Pocket 


. Books, Inc., under the title of The 


Pocket History of American Patnting. 

In many respects Mr. Flexner’s his- 
tory is an ideal one to be known and 
used widely. It is an extremely readable 
— although at times a rather too color- 
fully written — account of American 
painting as seen mainly in the works of 


about fifty odd artists from one or two 


late seventeenth century limners to a 
few contemporaries such as Ben Shahn, 


Stuart Davis, Alton Pickens, and Morris 
Graves. And while the selection and 
handling of the material constitutes 
primarily a popularization, Mr Flexner 
at the same time has managed to or- 
ganize his insights and discussions in 
so compact a way that he succeeds in 
offering probably a great deal to those 
already quite familiar with the develop- 
ment of American painting — even if it 
is only a fresh and rich review. 

Certainly within the limits of less 
than a hundred and fifteen pages of 
text, Mr Flexner’s telling of the story 
of American painting is a remarkable 
achievement, whether or not one agrees 
with his opinion that even when the 
story is made a short one, it must still 
necessarily include accounts of the per- 
sonalities of the artists and the “‘civiliza- 
tion that shaped them into the kind of 
people that they were.” This opinion 
leads him to draw upon a few of the re- 
marks of the painters discussed, an 
admirable practice especially when it 
clarifies the relationships existing be- 
tween individual intentions and limita- 
tions and styles; it also leads him oc- 
casionally to dip into biographical 
anecdotes, a regrettable practice, par- 
ticularly when it displaces material 
which could more directly aid in the 
understanding of the paintings them- 
selves. 

Mr Flexner contends that “‘you can- 
not expect to understand the work of a 
painter if you stay behind in his studio 
when he goes downstairs to the street.” 
One can retort that you cannot expect 
to understand the work of a painter if 
you follow him so far down the street 
that it becomes difficult to get back to 
the studio and look at his paintings. 

The book’s survey of American paint- 
ing is presented chiefly in the light of 
the dichotomy which is thought to have 
effected the development of art in this 
country — “nationalistic shame” and 
“nationalistic aggression,’ and while 
good use is generally made of the fact 
of the split in attitude now and then, 
Mr. Flexner seems to exaggerate and 
over dramatize it. 

It is to be expected that some of the 
readers of a book like this will differ 
with the choice of certain artists to be 
discussed; and especially when they 
are contemporary artists, it would not 
be difficult to quarrel not only with his 
selection but also with what he says 
about them as painters and about the 
movements to which they contribute. 
In the pithy discussions of individual 
painters, the author to many readers 


might seem to have told his story with 
too much of a romantic bias, or with a 
conservative view, or with a nationalis- 
tic tinge. Most of the readers of A 
Short History of American Painting ought 
to object to the jarring presence of four 
mediocre color plates among the forty- 
eight fine black and white ones. Almost 
all of the readers of Mr. Flexner’s book 
will probably be glad of the fact that 
the very much needed general history 
of American painting has at last been 
written and the job was concisely, in- 
terestingly, and inexpensively done. 
ANDREW W. RoBERTS, 
The John Hopkins University 


ONE AND HOLY. By Karl Adam. Trans- 
lated by Cecily Hastings. New York: Sheed 
and Ward. $2.00. 

The world-wide publicity recently 
attached to the ordination, by papal 
dispensation, to the Catholic priesthood 
of married men, formerly Lutheran 
ministers, gives special timeliness to this 
translation of three lectures given in 
1947 by this veteran Catholic apologist, 
as to the outlook for reunion between 
Catholic and Lutheran Christians in 
post-war Germany. 

The first lecture, on the roots of the 
Reformation, or the Church that Luther 
left, paints a terrible picture of the evils 
to be found in 1500, so that we are not 
surprised that Pope Hadrian vi ac- 
knowledges ‘“‘that God has allowed this 
chastisement to come upon His Church 
because of the sins of men, and espe- 
cially because of the sins of priests and 
prelates,” in promising by his legate 
‘“‘to reform, in the first place, the court 
of Rome, from which perhaps all these 
evils take their origin.” 

If Luther, in the face of such condi- 
tions, had reformed the Church, “he 
would be forever our true reformer, our 
true man of God, our teacher and 
leader, comparable to Thomas Aquinas 
and Francis of Assisi. ..a second 
Boniface.”? This makes it all the more 
encouraging that Adam can cite Prot- 
estant historian Meissinger’s essay on 
Luther Day: “If Luther returned to- 
day . . . he would find to his astonish- 
ment a Roman Catholic Church which 
he would never have attacked in her 
present aspect. . . . Aboveall he would 
see... that not one of the abuses 
that were the actual occasion of his 
break with Rome remains in existence.” 

Adam’s second lecture, ‘‘How 
Luther Left the Church,” shows that it 
was not current abuses, but the monk’s 
ignorance of true Catholic philosophy 
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and theology, and his abhorrence of 
that Ockhamist system which he mis- 
takenly took for the Catholic teaching 
on grace, that produced the explosive 
psychological revolt of 1512. The scru- 
ple-ridden monk in his tower then set 
himself free from “‘that Babylonian cap- 
tivity’ by his “trusting faith,” and 
little by little came to feel a sense of 
mission to emancipate mankind by 
trumpeting his great discovery. 

Apart from this error on grace and 
a hatred of the papacy, Adam finds 
much in early Lutheran teaching and 
piety that formed a large residue of 
Catholic doctrine: a public teaching 
authority, a body of sacred scripture, 
inspired by God, containing divine 
revelation, the framework of the sacra- 
mental system and inherited religious 
practice that has been in the interim 
progressively de-Catholicized by Lu- 
theran divines. To present-day Luther- 
ans, Adam says that talk of re-union is 
possible “‘zf it takes Luther as the starting- 
point.’ It is only with believing Lu- 
therans we can discuss this final decisive 
question: “whether the Papacy was 
founded by the will of Christ.” 

The book’s final section discusses how 
thoughts of re-union may be fostered. 
His three basic positions are: that each 
one take his own confession seriously; 
that this remain a “‘strictly religious 
movement’; moving, especially by 
prayer, “from Christ to Peter”; and 
that each try to soften the antagonism 
that now divides, not aggrevate it yet 
more. The last section deals with prob- 
able disciplinary phases of incipient re- 
union, where he advances the suggestion 
of a married diaconate, sharing in the 
care of souls, as a natural place for men 
now serving as married Lutheran min- 
isters. ‘“There can be no hope of cor- 
porate reunion in the near future,” but 
we can hope Christ’s great prayer will 
be fulfilled in one, Holy Church. 

GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


MATISSE, HIS ART AND HIS PUB- 
LIC. By Alfred H. Barr, Fr. New York: 
The Museum of Modern Art. $12.50. 
Johnson had his Boswell and Goethe 
his Eckermann, but painters seem never 
blessed with companions who scrupu- 
lously put down their thoughts. One of 
the reasons is of course that they are 
seldom surrounded by men of sufficient 
literary talent and deep enough compre- 
hension of artistic problems to grasp 
the full meaning of their words. Only 
their painter friends are usually aware 
of the importance of their utterances, 


and these never bother to jot them 
down. The few authors who do record 
the conversations of painters, such as 
Gasquet did for Cézanne, usually set 
to work only after the artist is dead and 


then show an annoying tendency to 


put their own words into the master’s 
mouth. It is impossible to estimate how 
much invaluable information was lost 
because there was nobody round Renoir 
or Cézanne or Seurat who could have 
preserved for posterity a faithful tran- 
scription of their words. 

To-day a few art historians endeavor 
to gather all the first hand material on 
the great artists of our time while they 
can still be consulted themselves. In do- 
ing so they render a tremendous service 
both to these painters, enabling them to 
supply information and to correct errors, 
as well as to future generations who will 
find in their books a conscientious and 
authoritative report of facts and opin- 
ions. No one has brought more care and 
more knowledge to this task of assem- 
bling, codrdinating, and interpreting 
all the available information than Al- 
fred H. Barr. First in his book on Picasso 
and now in his work on Matisse, he has 
established models for publications of 
this kind. 

Artists are notoriously poor “‘wit- 
nesses’” even where their own life and 
work is concerned. They are apt to for- 
get dates and to get mixed up in the 
chronology of their own works. They 
are sometimes even quite impatient 
with those who ask for such information, 
since to them it matters little when a 
work was done. Maillol, for instance, 
was unable to date his sculptures other- 
wise than by saying how old his son was 
when such and such a piece was exe- 
cuted. When Alfred Barr’s first book on 
Picasso appeared, Picasso remarked 
that his biographer knew more about 
him than he did himself. The fact is that 
Alfred Barr goes about his work with 
so much care and application that prac- 
tically nothing escapes his attention and 
that his pertinent questions force his 
“subjects” to plow deep into their 


memories in order to supply information - 


that had long been forgotten by them- 
selves. 

However, Alfred Barr was not ex- 
actly the Boswell of Matisse. Far from 
living in the painter’s intimacy, he was 
actually separated from him by an 
ocean and to some extent also by a lan- 
guage. But then the work he undertook 
was not so much to record what the 
artist had to say as to establish a clear 
historic sequence of his work, essential 


for an understanding both of his devel- 
opment and his importance as an artist. 
Thus his book is only incidentally a 
biography, yet while he follows step by 
step — or better, canvas by canvas — 
the evolution of the painter’s style, he 
also gives the complete story of Matisse’s 
life and combines in masterly fashion 
critical analysis with biographical ex- 
posé. From his pages emerges the full, 
three-dimensional figure of one of our 
greatest masters, while clear and ex- 
tremely perceptive paragraphs probe 
into the various elements of his art. 

Alfred Barr has chosen to devote 
special attention to Matisse’s public, 
and in this way has further enlarged 
the scope of his work, for the reception 
accorded the painter’s output, his friend- 
ship with some avant-garde collectors, the 
attacks of the critics, the initial indif- 
ference of the public all mirror faithfully 
the lot of a modern artist. And on 
account of Matisse’s stature, the story 
of his own art and public is one of the 
most important chapters of a general 
history of contemporary art. Indeed, no 
scholar and no layman can ever hope 
to get fully acquainted with the art of 
the last sixty years without reading this 
book. 

Matisse’s art has many aspects, all of 
which Alfred Barr has covered and inter- 
related. Matisse the painter and the 
draftsman, the sculptor and the book 
illustrator, the theatrical designer and 
the author of the recently completed 
and already world-famous chapel at 
Vence are all brought into focus. 

Alfred Barr writes a clear and chas- 
tised prose, never wastes any words or 
permits himself ambiguities. His precise 
and sober text is supplemented by a 
tremendous wealth of quotations, many 
from unknown or unfamiliar sources, by 
detailed notes and appendices with 
further documents. The well chosen and 
extremely numerous illustrations, both 
in color and in black and white support 
the text and give a complete picture of 
Matisse’s evolution. An excellently or- 
ganized bibliography by Bernard Kar- 
pel rounds out this copious volume. 

It does not seem exaggerated to say 
that Matisse is lucky indeed to have 
found such a masterly historian, and 
that we, the public, as well as many 
generations to come are lucky to be 
able to turn to this book for precise in- 
formation and lucid interpretations. At 
a time when so many slipshod books on 
art appear, it is a relief to hail in this 
book the greatest achievement of its 
kind, Joun REWALD © 
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Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 
T. C. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, Wis- 
consin. 
Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis 
Missouri. 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


| Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 5 
TABERNACLE 


The Monterey Guild—Charlton Fortune, Director, Portsmouth 
Rhode Island. i 


VESTMENTS 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 


French Religious I ; 50 East 35 Yew Y 
oN Bel mports, Inc., 150 East 35 Street, New York 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


Wilhelm Wagner 


designer 


h are Chrin 


* * « { 


stus ractis est 


wishes all future clients 


a happy new year 


4 Sniffen Court 152 East 36 Street 
New York 16, N. Y. Murray Hill 6-4518 


The 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 

AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF | 

CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 

THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


Published quarterly at Concord, New Hampshire, for October 1, 1952 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Liturgical Arts Society, 
Inc., 7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Editor, None; Managing 
Editor, Maurice Lavanoux, 7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.: 
Business Manager, Maurice Lavanoux, 7 East 42nd St., New York 
ge Wee 


2. The owner is: Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 7 East 42nd St., New 
Worle, IN Wa 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two para- 
graphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner, 


JOSEPH SANFORD SHANLEY 
President, Liturgical Arts Society 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of October, 1952. 
[Seal] JOSEPH MILNER 
Commission Expires March 30, 1954 


Peorieer GALLERY 


opposite Westminster Cathedral 


Religious arts in Europe a matter only of the past? 


Not at all. 
When in London visit the Ashley Gallery, the 


centre for contemporary religious arts; where 
you can commission a modern church or buy a 


crucifix for your pocket. 


28 Ashley Place London, $.W.1 


England 


liv] 


LITURGICAL ARTIS 


The editor regrets that his world tour 
delayed the appearance of this issue. 


WISHES ALL ITS FRIENDS 


Material collected during this voyage 

should make the 1953 1ssues interesting. 

The February 1953 tssue will be devoted 

to the USA, up to and including Honolulu. 

Then Japan, Manila, Hong Kong, India, 

Beyrouth, the Holy Land, Italy, France, 

England, Scotland. The editor's diary may be completed 
in the February issue, to give our readers an idea 

of what they can expect in other issues. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


For obvious reasons the print order of each issue 
will be limited and we urge our friends to renew 
their subscription without delay. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


A planned survey of the artists and craftsmen in the 
United States, who devote all or part of their time to the 
religous arts, would reveal potentialities too often sub- 
merged in the maelstrom of commercialism. Even the partial 
survey, tllustrated in this issue, indicates promise of future 
accomplishments but only encouragement and definite com- 
missions can lead the artist to greater effort and make pos- 
stble the development of his talent. LITURGICAL ARTS 
is not merely a vehicle for “pretty” pictures or for recording 
parochial or even diocesan ephemera. Its primary purpose ts 
to lead a potential client to the artist’s studio and when a 
fruitful collaboration follows, then the cycle is closed. And 


we can start all over again, ad infinitum. 


NEW YORK 


Polychromed wood 


The work of Hughes Maurin, sculptor 


Terra Cotta 


Polychromed wood 


Polychromed terra cotta Polychromed terra cotta 


Oe a hea en 


